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CONDUCTING RECITATIONS—NO. I. 


BY PROF. WM. F. PHELPS. 


N no department of school work, per- 

haps, are the power and influence of the 
teacher more directly felt, either for good or 
evil, than in the recitation. It is here that 
he meets his pupils eye to eye, face to face, 
heart to heart. It is here where the attrac- 
tion or repulsion of his personal presence 
and character must make their most vivid 
and abiding impression upon those who are 
committed to his charge. At the recitation 
all the manifold influences of the school 
may be said to commingle. The impulses 
and passions which arise out of keen com- 
petition and rivalry, whether generous or 
ungenerous, are here brought into active 
play. The reciprocal good or ill-will 
between the teacher and pupils or among 
the pupils themselves, is likely to be inten- 
sified by the earnest encounter of the recita- 
tion room. 

Is the teacher ‘‘apt to teach?’’ Is he an 
accurate, ready and thorough scholar? Has 
he a large heart, broad sympathies, noble 
impulses and a loving disposition? Or is he 
ignorant of his duties, ill-informed in his 
studies, cold-hearted and unfeeling, or 
passionate and severe? Behold here, if any 
where, will his true character be revealed to 
observing eyes and be carried home to 
susceptible hearts. A full and ready mind 
will always challenge the respect, a gener- 
ous and kindly heart will inspire the love of 
pupils for their teacher. On the other 
hand, ignorance, incapacity, an unfeeling 
disposition and a bad temper, can never 
fail to dishearten and disgust the child and 
produce a most unfavorable impression upon 
his character, which the flight of years will 
scarcely be able to obliterate. 

The spirit of the school itself will ever be 
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largely determined by the spirit which is in- 
fused into its pupils at the class encounter. 
The ability of the teacher to do and to bear, 
as well as forbear, is here brought to the de- 
cisive test, and his power to shape the char 
acter of his precious charge will be made so 


| manifest that each shall see and feel it, 


either to his lasting benefit or irreparable 
injury. 

That the recitation has its moral as well 
as its intellectual uses, is a truth which 
every teacher should lay well to heart. That 
it is not a mere mechanical routine, a repeti- 
tion of words without import, and unmem- 
orized, from a text-book, but that it has 
definite and rational aims to be carefully 
sought and earnestly pursued, is a proposi- 
tion too evident to require demonstration. 

In discussing the subject, therefore, I shall 
assume that the highest succe$s at the recita- 
tion must pre-suppose, on the part of the 
teacher, a knowledge of its true theory, and 
the industry, tact and skill to realize it in 
practice. 

Hence it will be considered under the 
four following heads : 

I, THE OBJECTS OF THE RECITATION. 

II. THE PREPARATION FOR THE RECITATION: 
(a) By THE TEACHER. (b) By THE PuPIL. 

III. THE MANAGEMENT OF THE RECITATION. 

IV. THE RESULTS OF THE RECITATION. 

In order clearly to elucidate these princi- 
pal points, jt will be advisable to examine 
each of them in the light of several other 
subordinate ones. 

The objects of education being two-fold, 
the evolution of the faculties and the acqui- 
sition of knowledge, it is manifest that the 
recitation must embrace these objects and 
seek earnestly to realize them; for it is one 
of the most efficient means by which the 
education of our children and youth is pro- 
moted. 

These objects, then, may be more spe- 
cifically stated to be: . 
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1. Zo develop the power of close observa- 
tion, quick and accurate perception, and, gen- 
erally, of clear and exact thought. 

In early childhood, the mind is in a forma- 
tion state. It is largely occupied in ob- 
serving the phenomena of the material world. 
Its perceptions are crude and indefinite. 
While ever active, it yet needs the guiding 
and forming hand of the skillful teacher. 
It must be taught how to use its faculties. 
It must be led into the r7ght hadits of activ- 
ity. It is to be taught how to think, how to 
study, how to communicate and how to ap- 
ply that which it acquires. 

As the pupil advances in years, he still 
demands the aid of skill and experience in 
shaping his modes of thought and study. 
At first his training, if conducted on right 
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tion, that no subject has been fully mastered 
until it has been brought to the test of actual 
communication. This, to say the least, is a 
just and satisfactory rule for the teacher to 
follow in his recitations and all other school 
‘exercises. The accurate expression of ideas 
should go hand in hand with their acquisi- 
tion from the beginning to the end of school 
life. Even in the primary school, the most 
careful attention should be given to the cul- 
tivation of language on the basis of acquired 
ideas. This is nature’s own method, and all 
attempts to impress language upon the child 
by memorizing appliances or other outward 
processes must result only in partial success, 
if they do not end in absolute failure. Let 
it be remembered, then, that the cultivation 
of language, the expression of ideas, is one 





principles, will be almost exclusively oral 
and objective. As the transition is made 
from this stage to that in which the text- 
books are to play an important part, he still 
needs the watchful care and ingenuity of his 
tutor, to the end that he may not fall into | 
superficial and mechanical habits, and ac- | 
custom himself to use words without associ- | 
ating with them their appropriate meaning. 

Now, in all this work of developing and 
guiding, extending through all the years of | 
pupilage, the recitation offers to the teacher 
his only golden opportunity to exercise his | 
high functions as a fashioner of mental hab- | 
its. It is true his pupils are expected to | 
study and work by themselves, and the | 
efforts thus put forth are to exert a powerful 
influence in shaping the ultimate result. 
But by whom, and when, shall it be deter- 
mined whether the labors of the child are 
right or wrong, well or ill directed, if not 
by the teacher, at the recitation hour? 

Let him ever bear in mind, therefore, 
that it is one of the leading objects of this 
exercise to aid in the development of the 
minds of his pupils, and that his efforts 
should always be so directed as to secure 
this supreme end. 

2. It is also a leading object of the Recita- 
tion to cultivate the power of clear and con- 
cise expression. 

The only decisive test that an idea ora 
subject has been fully mastered, is its clear 
and accurate expression. That which is 
known so vaguely that it cannot be expressed 
in good language, is not sufficiently known 
for any good purpose. ‘‘I know this thing 
but cannot tell it’? is a common saying, but 
it ought to be accepted and treated as a con- 
fession of ignorance. Indeed, I think it 
may be safely asserted as a general proposi- 








of the highest aims of the recitation and one 
which every teacher, whether of children or 
adults, should zealously pursue. It gives to 
every pupil, so to speak, an accurate 
standard of mental admeasurement. It en- 
ables him to know that he knows. 

It also teaches him to know that he does 
not know. In the first case, it generates a 
rational self-reliance; and in the other, 
modesty in the assertion of his pretensions. 
It confers the power of definiteness and ex- 
actitude in thinking, and distinguishes the 
man of ideas from the man of words without 
ideas. 

In the next paper I shall endeavor to con- 
sider each of the remaining objects at which 
a recitation should aim. 


a 
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THE SWEDISH SCHOOL SYSTEM. 








BY MRS. ANNA RANDALL DIEHL. 





CANDINAVIA, with its wild Norse tales 
and legends, its days and nights of 
wondrous duration, had a charm for us as 
long ago as we can remember. We read, 
nay, almost learned by rote, Frederica Bre- 
mer’s ‘‘ Home”’ and ‘‘ Neighbors,’’ until we 
were almost as familiar with Swedish cus- 
toms as with those of our own country. 
Jenny Lind sang for us, and, though but a 
child, and long years have passed since then, 
through the aisles and corridors of memory 
the sweet song of the Nightingale is still 
ringing, while lately we have gathered to 
our heart of hearts the fair Nilsson, who, 
but for her God-given gift of song, would, 
like any other peasant woman of Sweden, be 
digging potatoes or raking hay. 
We have seen, with our own eyes, the 
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thrift, mechanical skill and honesty of the 
Swedes who have found homes in America, 
and have wished, most earnestly, that the 
emigrants from other countries could learn 
lessons from these people of the north, But 
of late we have been particularly interested 
in popular education, and, after visiting 
schools in most of the countries of Europe, 
have come to the conclusion that the excel- 
lence of the school system of Sweden is not 
surpassed. 

To begin with, education is compulsory, 
and every child must attend school or be 
properly taught at home. A man must not 
only look after the education of his own 
children, but of those of his servants and 
dependants; and, if he fail to do this, they 
are consigned to other care—an example 
worthy to be followed in America, where 
scarcely one father in ten knows what his 
child is studying, or whether the instruction 
is of a proper kind or not. 

Every parish is a school district, and the 
pastor is the chairman of the school board ; 
and the Head Master, at least, must have 
been trained in a normal school. Children 
who study at home must come to the school 
for yearly examination, and private schools 
are under the supervision of the regular 
board, so that there is a perfect correspond- 
ence between public and private instruction. 

The lowest school is the preparatory, or 
samiskolor, which is not general, but is 
established in the mountainous or sterile 
districts, for the purpose of giving the chil- 
dren of the poor the first instruction as near 
home as possible. ‘There is an elementary, 
or folksko/an, found in nearly every parish, 
and it is supported principally by the State. 
The instruction is gratuitous, but the parish 
has the liberty, if additional funds are 
needed, of demanding a small sum from 
each child who is not too poor to pay, 
though this demand is seldom made. 

The school age is decided by the local 
board, and the children are taught religion, 
the Lutheran being the established church— 
except where objection is made—the Swedish 
language, arithmetic, the elements of geo- 
metry, geography, especially that of Sweden 
and Europe, national history, writing, draw- 
ing, singing, gymnastics, martial drill, gar- 
dening, and horticulture. Preparatory schools 
are of two kinds: One of these is known as den 
Jasta folkskolan, and in the districts where 
there are local impediments in the form of 
mountains, lakes or forests, making fixed 


schools impracticable, there is a movable 


school called den flyttande folkskolan. There 
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are also a few schools called den higre folks- 
kolan, in order to facilitate the progress of 
bright pupils who have finished the pre- 
scribed elementary course. 

The salary for a teacher in the elementary 
schools of the country isnever less than $125 
in our money, and the emoluments of 
lodging, fuel, food for a cow and ground for 
planting ; and if the school is maintained for 
more than eight months in the year, two 
barrels of corn are added for each exceeding 
month. In the towns, teachers receive upon 
an average about $476, sometimes having the 
extras above mentioned and sometimes not. 

We come now to speak of a point which 
the school teachers of America will’ note 
most favorably, viz.; the teachers who have 
reached sixty years of age after thirty years 
service, upon retiring from the field, receive 
during life three-fourths of their former 
annual income; and there is also some pro- 
vision for those who are compelled from ill- 
health to leave the profession after twenty- 
five years service. 

There are nine normal schools, fo/ksko/ir- 
are seminarier, where both male and female 
teachers are trained, receiving gratuitous in- 
struction in all studies necessary to be taught 
in the elementary schools. There are three 
classes, the pupils remaining one year in 
each, and to each normal school is attached 
an elementary school where the pupil-teach- 
ers have practice under the critical eye of 
the masters. The principal of a normal 
school must be a doctor of philosophy, and 
he receives from $320 to $950, accord- 
ing to his experience and time of service. 
So much for elementary and normal schools. 

I am sorry to say that there is one great 
flaw in the popular education of Sweden. 
With the exception of the high school at 
Stockholm, no further provision is made for 
the education of girls, though the practica- 
bility of establishing higher schools for them 
is much discussed. 

The secondary schools are of three kinds: 
the /ower, in which there is an abridgment 
of instruction, with not more than five 
classes; the pedagogic, like the lower, only 
that the course of study is determined by 
the general Superintendent upon the recom- 
mendation of the Head Master; and the 
higher, in which there are several classes. 
These schools are designed to impart prac- 
tical education of a higher grade than the 
elementary, and to lay the foundation for 
scientific studies which may be further pur- 
sued at the universities. The course of study 
extends over nine years. To enter a sec- 
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ondary school, the pupil must be, at least, ten 
years of age; must be able to read Swedish 
fluently and expressively, both in German 
and Roman type; to relate, in his own 
words, the substance of a story read or re- 
lated by the examiner; to write well; to 
understand orthography ; to have consider- 


able knowledge of Bible history; to be well | 


acquainted with the principal doctrines 
taught in Luther’s shorter catechism ; the 
four simple rules of arithmetic, with skill 
in mental calculation ; and to be able to give 
a description of the geography of Sweden, 
Norway and Denmark. 

There are two divisions of the secondary, 
namely, the practical and the classical: the 
first embracing the study of religion, the 


Swedish, German, English and French lan- | 


guages, with mathematics and the physical 
sciences; and the second adding Latin, 
Greek, and, if desired, Hebrew. The in- 
struction is not entirely gratuitous, unless 
the pupil is known to be very poor, the en- 
trance fee being about $1.75. In addition 
to the regular teachers, there is a supernu- 
merary force, whose help can be called in 
at any time, and, including these, with teach- 
ers of music, drawing and gymnastics, there 
is one teacher to every twelve pupils. ‘Think 
of that, American teachers, you who are 
obliged to instruct all that can crowd into a 
room! 

There is a fine library for the use of teach- 
ers and pupils at every higher secondary 
school; and in many towns the collections 
of books, engravings and pictures are very 


valuable. There are also collections of 


objects in natural history, stuffed animals, 


herbariums, cases of minerals, etc.; and | 


most schools are well provided with appara- 
tus for teaching chemistry and natural phil- 
osophy. Some of the best school furniture 
we have ever seen, with the best appliances 
in the way of maps, globes, and materials 


for object teaching, etc., are of Swedish | 


manufacture. At Upsala, there is a fine 


school-building containing twenty-six class | 


rooms, a large hall for chapel exercises, 


library, reading-room, music hall, laboratory | 
and natural history rooms. ‘The total cost | 
of the building and appurtenances was about | 
$90,0e0e0; and there are many buildings | 


nearly as well built and furnished. The 
school. Jaw contains something so good upon 
the subject of school-houses that I quote it 
im full. ‘‘ Every school-house shall be built, 
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airy, furnished with stoves and arranged 
with a careful regard to the health and 
requisite comfort of pupils during school 
hours.’’ It would be of untold advantage 
if such a clause could be introduced into the 
‘School statutes of Pennsylvania and New 
York; and we recommmend enterprising 
and benevolent lobby men or women to visit 
| our Legislatures at the next session, and try 
to get the passage of such a bill. 

This report of the school system of 
| Sweden is, of necessity, somewhat statisti- 
cal; and I have already taken up too much 
space, without amplification. 

Having visited the schools of Italy, 
Switzerland, Prussia, etc., Kindergartens, 
| Training schools and Ragged schools, L 
may, Mr. Editor, furnish you with other 
| papers. 


New York, No. 58 Reade street. 


—_—— —_- o——————_— 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 





HOW SHALL THEY BE CHOSEN ? 





HE article in our last number on 
the ‘‘ County Superintendency,’’ by 
‘*yefferson,’’ has attracted considerable at- 
| tention, as we supposed it would. In ac- 
| cordance with our custom to give our read- 
| ers a chance to look at all sides of all edu- 
| cational questions, we now present an ex- 
| pression of the views which the discussion 
| has elicited. 
| The Lancaster Z.xaminer publishes ‘‘Jeff- 
_erson’s’’ article in full,.and opposes the 
| proposition he advocates, of having County 
Superintendents appointed by the State Su- 
| perintendent, in an argument which might 
have been made much stronger. The editor 
of the Examiner objects to the State Super- 
intendent making these appointments, be- 
cause, as he alleges, no such officer can be 
free from the bias of political influences, 
and that he might use the power thus in- 
trusted to him to continue himself in office, 





| 
| or to assist his political friends in obtaining 
| position. ‘This is, of course, the view that 
| would occur to the mere politician, thinking 
only on the surface of the question; but, if 
*‘Jefferson’’ should encounter no more 
| formidable opposition, he will be entirely 
| justified in holding that his proposition is 
| both right in principle and sound in policy. 
County Superintendent C. C. Taylor, of 


so as to fully answer the purpose for which | Erie county, in the Erie Gazette, after en- 


it is intended. The class rooms must be of 


sufficient number, spacious, light, cheerful. 


dorsing the change in the school law pro- 
posed by ‘‘Jefferson,’’ in regard to the sala- 
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ries of County Superintendents, thus attacks 
his position respecting their appointment by 


by the State Superintendent : 


“ But to the appointment of these officers by the 
State Superintendent, instead of their election by a 
triennal convention of school directors of each county, 
there are well founded objections. In the first place, 
it would be approximating a centralization of power 
aimed at by the advocates of a “national system of 
education,” heretofore so ably combatted by Mr. 
Wickersham himself. This power, although judi- 
ciously and wisely used, would not coalesce with the 
spirit of our people. Anything which in its tendency 
aims to remove the management of our schools farther 
from the people, also serves to lessen their interest in 
them. Our school system in all of its features should 
be for the people, of the people and éy the people; 
and the adherence of the people to it is not obtained 
by the payment of a State appropriation of from $60 
to $150, for each school district. It is only gained 
through their confidence in the wisdom of its provis- 
ions, and a voice in its management. Again, the 
appointment of some eighty different officers, located 
in as many different parts of the State, without ample 
means of knowing their fitness, would be ‘no desira- 
ble task for our State Superintendent. The responsi- 
bility should not be placed upon him without his having 
a personal knowledge of the fitness of all of the ap- 
plicants for the positions; and how is this to be 
obtained? He would, in all probability, be able so 
well to judge of the fitness of the present incumbents 
of that office as to justify him in retaining some and 
in discarding others. 

“But there are hundreds of efficient men all over 
the State, of whom the State Superintendent has no 
personal knowledge, who, in all probability, would 
discharge the duties of the office with more acceptance 
than many who now fill it. In what way, then, can 
such fairly compete for the office, and make known 
their ability to the appointing power? I see at pres- 
ent no other way than through recommendatory papers. 
And from whom should these papers emanate, if not 
from the school officers of the proper county? Thus 
would be opened up a field of competition, and our 
State Superintendent would have the pleasure of ex- 
amining long rolls of petitioners’ names, asking for the 
appointment of Mr. A or Mr. B, and indirectly, instead 
of directly, would the voice of the directors be heard 
in the selection of these officers. 

‘Jefferson’ also reckons up the expenses of hold- 
ing these triennial conventions, and raises that as an 
objection to this mode of electing our County Super- 
intendents. As well might he urge the propriety of 
relieving the masses of voters from the expense of 
electing our representatives in the Legislature, and 
give the Governor the power of appointing them. 
No, the people of this country will not stop to count 
the cost of exercising those inestimable rights vouch- 
safed to them through the power of the ballot-box. 

“In conclusion, we wish it distinctly understood, 
that were the power referred to in this article to be 
vested in any one individual, we know of no hands in 
which it could be more safely placed than in those of 
James P. Wickersham, our present efficient and able 
State Superintendent. But he has already expressed 
himself adverse to the removal of this power from the 
hands of the people through their chosen representa- 
tives. If any changes areto be made in the manner of 
choosing these officers, let the matter be brought still 
nearer the people—elect by a popular vote.” 
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A correspondent, modestly signing him- 
self ‘‘C,’’ but occupying a responsible posi- 
tion under our common-school system, takes 
a very practical view of the matter, and 
writes us as follows: 

“ As the time draws near for the election of County 
Superintendents, many thoughts arise concerning the 
requirements of the law and the responsibilities of the 
office. The article by ‘Jefferson,’ in the December 
issue of the JOURNAL, is very suggestive and mainly 
excellent; but as we must also think of the office as 
now at the disposal of directors, whether ome-hadf the 
number in a county or @// meet at the election—for 
the law may not be amended—the true position under 
the law should be considered. See Sec. CXXIV of 
School Law in Digest. A man may hold the requi- 
site certificate, and have been a practical teacher 
within three years with fair success, and yet not be 
adapted to the work. Cases are not wanting where 
Directors have gone to the convention pledged to 
support men whose personal habits are not such as 
careful parents would wish in any companion or in- 
structor of youth; those also whose ideas of school 
and education are suited not to the present but.to 
past times and methods. 

“Under the present system, unless Directors are 
careful in choice of candidates, the majority of votes 
may be cast for one who, for lack of required evidence 
of qualification, must pass examination before a Board 
chosen by the State Superintendent, and should he 
be rejected the commission may be given to the one 
whom the majority of Directors would by no means 
desire to fill the office. Actual success in teaching 
within three years is essential, while the health and 
general energy of the candidate should not be over- 
looked, as the work is laborious. Directors cannot 
be too careful in this matter. The interest of thou- 
sands is at stake, and their pleasure in a good work 
also. The State Superintendent will help to guard 
the schools against unsuitable men in the superinten- 
dency, but the Directors meet to exercise the first 
especial care.” 

Another correspondent writes us upon 
this subject—also in reply to the same arti- 
cle—as follows: 

“ ‘Jefferson’ gives three arguments to show that 
County Superintendents should be appointed by the 
State Superintendent. He says, first: ‘I have so 
much confidence in our State Superintendent. We 
have constantly some appointees in the service, as it 
is, and, in every instance, so far as I know, these are 
fully as satisfactory as the men who have been regu- 
larly elected. This proves my position.’ We admit 
his premises, but his conclusion, to say the least, is 
faulty and incorrect. If correct, then, by the same 
reasoning, we can prove anything. We can prove 
that monarchical governments are better than dem- 
ocracies, since there have been just as good mon- 
archs and kings as presidents. 

“The second argument, based on the cost of hold- 
ing triennial conventions of school directors, is even 
more fallacious than that already cited; for the same 
objection might, with equal force, be urged against 
all elections, county, state and national. 

“ Appointing powers are by no means free from 
the evil influences of partisan politics. We have 
just as much faith in our State Superintendent as 
‘Jefferson’ can have, and would gladly intrust ap- 
pointments into his hands; but we must take into 
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consideration the legitimate result of such a step; we 
must consider the princip~/e underlying such a course. 
A law conferring the power of appointing County Su- 
perintendents on the State Superintendent would be 
antagonistic to republican ideas and principles, and 
would be but another step toward that ‘ centraliza- 
tion of power’ which is nowso much to be feared. 

“Let us hope that the Legislature will not make a 
grave mistake in passing such a law against the 
wishes of the people and against the highest interests 
of our common-school system. If an improvement 
in the law is needed, it is in the opposite direction— 
placing the power referred to altogether in the hands 
of the people.” 

The well-known fact may be added that 
Dr. Burrowes, when State Superintendent 
and always afterwards, advocated the policy 
of lessening the number of County Superin- 
tendents and placing the power of appoint- 
ing them in the hands of the State Super- 
intendent. During his term as_ State 
Superintendent, he prepared a bill providing 
for these changes in the law and presented 
it to the Legislature, but it failed to secure 
the favorable action of that body. 


In December, 1870, in the last article he 
ever wrote for this JOURNAL, after speaking 
in very plain terms of what he calls the 
‘* radical defects’’ of the County Superin- 
tendency, he says: ‘‘ The corrective long 
advocated by the JouRNAL, and still believed 
to be the only effective one, is that of more, 
or rather entire, control over county admin- 
istration by the State officer. The power of 
appointment and removal should, of course, 
be such as to ensure that degree of impar- 
tiality and vigor in the execution of its 
duties, without which the office never will 
yield a full return of successful activity. 
But, in order to guard against favoritism, 
particularly of a political character, the 
appointing power must itself be, by some 
means, freed from party trammels. The 
JOURNAL’s project has been to give the ap- 
pointment and removal of County Superin- 
tendents to the State Superintendent, subject 
to the approval, in both cases, of the Gov- 
ernor or Senate, on submission to either of 
the reasons in writing, for a change. This, 
with strict requirements of fitting scholarly 
and professional qualifications, previous to 
appointment, would seem to promise as much 
of ability and independence from local con- 
trol on the part of the county officer and of 
dependence upon the responsible State 


officer, as the case admits of and unquestion- | 


ably requires. Certainly, it would place in 
the hands of an honest and capable State 
Superintendent, every power and means 
necessary for the advancement of the cause 
of education; while, in the hands of one 
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below that standard, the effect could not be 
worse than the average result of the local 
administration, as now managed.”’ 

To this plan of appointing and removing 
County Superintendents by State officials 
we have now, as we had in 1869 when we 
expressed them in our report as State Super- 
intendent, two objections. ‘‘ The first is, 
that it would be a centralization of power, 
which is not permitted by the spirit of our 
institutions, and which would not be toler- 
ated by our people. The second is, that a 
convention of school directors in a county, is 
more likely to select the right man to fill 
the office of County Superintendent than a 
State Superintendent would be, or else our 
whole system of government is founded on a 
wrong basis.’’ All other objections seem to 
us trivial; these are fundamental. 


ss 
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PROGRAMME AND TIME-TABLE OF 
AN UNGRADED SCHOOL. 


BY PROF. M. A. NEWELL. 


T is stated on page 348 of the last volume 

of this JOURNAL, that the teacher of an 
ungraded school cannot, with advantage, hear 
more than sixteen recitations a day. Several 
intelligent and highly successful teachers 
have represented to me that it is impossible 
to satisfy parents by adhering to this rule; 
and that for the younger classes, two recita- 
tions of g minutes each are far better than 
one of 18; and that for the more advanced 
classes, when they are small (as they neces- 
sarily are in such a school), it is better to 
compress a recitation within twenty minutes 
than to allow it to extend to thirty minutes 
ormore. In deference to such views, I have 
endeavored to construct a time-table which 
would admit of a larger number of daily 
recitations. Of course, such a programme 
will not be likely to suit exactly any school 
in the world. It must be looked on as a 
typical form, which admits of endless varia- 
tions, in order to adapt itself to an endless 
variety of circumstances; and one of its 
principal merits is the ease with which it 
can be modified, while the general structure 
is unchanged. 

Let us suppose that we have a school of 
40 scholars; of whom 5 are unable to read ; 
10 can read imperfectly in the First Reader ; 
8 are in the Second Reader; 7 in the Third; 
6 in the Fourth; and 4 in the Fifth. The 
supposition is made merely for the sake of 
definiteness; the numbers might be in- 
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creased or diminished twenty-five: per cent. 
without altering the conditions. 

I ask the following postulates : 

1. The teacher should divide his time as 
equally as practicable among the scholars. 
The older scholars have no right to 
monopolize a teacher’s time to the disad- 
vantage of the younger. 

2. It is the duty of the teacher to provide 
useful employment for every scholar during 
the whole time he is in school; and these 
employments should be often changed 
during the day, to prevent weariness. 

3- The younger scholars should make 
short and frequent recitations; the older 
ones longer and less frequent. 

4. Every scholar should have a slate and 
pencil. 

5. There should be black-board surface 
enough to accommodate at least one-third 
of the scholars at one time. 

6. There should be a uniformity of text- 
books in the school. 

I propose to divide the school not into 
classes but into sections, which we may call 
A, B,C, D, E, F,; A being the lowest. And 
this leads me to ask a seventh and most im- 
portant postulate. 

7. That the work of each section should be 
definitely prescribed by the County Superin- 
tendent or some competent authority; and 
that no scholar should be promoted from 
one section to another, till he is able to do 
well a// the work required in the lower 
section. 

For the sake of preciseness, let us set 
down what might reasonably be expected 
from each section. 

A.—To read and spell words of four letters; to 
print the letters of the alphabet; to print on the slate 
or black-board any words that they can read; to 
count from 1 to 100; to make figures; to read and 
write numbers from 1 to 100; to add and subtract by 
2’s; to multiply by 2; to draw the various kinds of 
lines and angles. 

B.—To read and spell with perfect.accuracy in the 
First and Second Reader; to copy in print what they 
can read; to write on the slate or black-board all the 
letters of the alphabet; to write and read any num- 
ber from 1 to 1000; to add and subtract by 3’s, 4’s 
and 5’s; to multiply by 2, 3,4 and 5; to draw the 
various geometrical plane figures. 

C.—To read and spell with perfect accuracy the 
first half of the Third Reader; to copy any lesson 
on the slate in current hand; to write and read num- 
bers from I to 1,000,000; to add and subtract by 6’s, 
7's, 8’s and g's; to multiply by any number under 
10; to draw on the slate, from charts or patterns 
placed on the black-boardg to draw and describe 
map No. 1 (the teacher to select the most appropri- 
ate map to begin with); to write out the nouns and 
adjectives in every lesson read. 

D.—To finish the Third Reader; to commence 
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lessons from a spelling-book, and go as far as page 
—; to learn long and short division, and to com- 
mence mental and written arithmetic from text- 
books, going as far as page —; to draw with lead 
pencil what they have learned to draw on the slate ; 
to write copy-books Nos. 1 and 2; to write out all 
the verbs and adverbs in the reading lessons; to 
commence geography from the text-books, going as 
far as. page —. 

E.—To read and spell the Fourth Reader; to 
finish the spelling-book; to write any lesson in the 
Fourth Reader, accurately, from dictation; to study 
thoroughly fractional and compound numbers; to 
classify all the words in any reading lesson, as nouns, 
verbs, etc.; to write a letter in proper form; to draw 
and describe maps 4, 5 and 6; to finish the geo- 
graphy in the text-book; to write copy-books Nos. 
3 and 4. 

F.—To commence the study of grammar from the 
text-book; to pursue the studies already commenced 
as the teacher may direct; to take up history, and to 
commence algebra, natural philosophy or physiology, 
if it is thought proper, but only one at a time. 

As there is, by hypothesis, no promotion 
from this section, it is unnecessary to give 
details. 

If some such scheme were introduced into 
a county and faithfully pursed, the resulting 
advantages would soon become apparent. A 
few may be named. 

1. It being impossible to obtain promotion 
without having done well a// the work of the 
lower section (Post. 7) the scholars would 
be more uniform in their advancement, and 
we should not hear of a scholar’s being good 
in arithmetic, but bad in spelling, or vice 
versa. 

2. A scholar would be stimulated to de- 
vote attention to the studies in which he is 
deficient. Too often the organization of 
our schools leads the pupils to study what 
they like best, and to neglect what they 
dislike. 

3. If scholars found that they could not 
be promoted without accomplishing @// the 
work of their section, they would be more 
regular in their attendance. 


4. Parents would have a more accurate 
test than they now generally employ of the 
advancement of their children. It too often 
happens that parents judge of their children’s 
progress by their going through the book; 
and teachers are sometimes tempted to put 
children into a book for which they are not 
fitted, merely to please the parents. 

5. The County Superintendent in making 
his official visits to the schools would know 
exactly how much to expect from every 
scholar (namely the work of the section he 
has quitted) and if he found a scholar 
wrongly graded he could easily remedy the 
error. 
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6. When a new teacher took charge of a 
school he would find it in an organized con- 
dition. The school would make steady 
progress from term to term; and no scholar 
would need to be put back, at least not 
farther than to begin his grade de novo. 
The work of the teacher would be plain 
almost from the first day, as all he would 
have to do would be to continue the work 
of his predecessor. 


7. A scholar going from one school to : 


another in the same county would lose no 
time; he would carry his grade with him, 
and his progress would be uninterrupted. 

Having thus obtained a preliminary notion 
of the school contemplated, and the sort of 
work that is to be accomplished, we are 
ready to make a rough draft of the time- 
table. 

Let us divide the school day of six hours 
into 36 periods of ten minutes each; and 
let us endeavor to assign to each period some 
definite work. There are three kinds of 
work—recitation, black-board work, and 
desk work. First, recitation, and the teach- 
er’s work generally. 

Morning.—1 (meaning the first ten min- 
utes), opening exercises; 2 (the second ten 
minutes), section A recites; 3, B; 4, C; 
5 and 6 (20 minutes), D; 7 and 8, E; 9, 
rest, singing, or calisthenics, or a little of 
all; 10 and 11, F recites; 12, A; 13, B; 14, 
C; 15, D; 16, E; 17 and 18, writing forall, 
and dismissal. 

Afternoon.—1 and 2, F recites; 3, A; 4, 
B;5, C; 6, D; 7 and 8, E; 9g and to, F; 
11, rest, singing, or calisthenics; 12, A; 

3, B; 14, C; 15, D; 16, general exercises ; 
17 and 18, E. 

By this arrangement A, B and C sections 
recite each 40 minutes a day; D, 50 min- 
utes; E and F, each 60 minutes. 

The time for recitation having been thus 
allotted, the black-boards should be fairly 
divided among the sections. It is not neces- 
sary to do more than give the allotment of 
the first hour as a specimen. 

Black-boards.—2, B; 3, C; 4, D; 5 and 
6, E; 7 and 8, F; 11, A; 12, B; etc., etc.— 
each section spending a period (or double 
period) at the black-board immediately be- 
fore recitation, an arrangement which ena- 
bles the teacher to approve or condemn the 
work before it is erased by the next section. 

Of desk work, nothing need be said, ex- 
cept that each period, or double period, 
should have its own prescribed business, 
which the scholar should not be allowed to 
alter; and that the work prescribed should 
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be something having a visible result, capa- 
ble of ready estimation, rather than the in- 
definite quantity called ‘* study.” 

No one can be better aware than the 
writer that this sketch is imperfect, and, 
possibly, as it stands, impracticable; but, if 
it shall be the means of inducing one teacher 
to think the subject out for himself, and ar- 
range his school on just principles, and with 
punctual adherence to time and order, he 
will be glad that he has written it. 


a 


MYTHOLOGY. 


T first thought nothing could seem fur- 

ther from ordinary school-room teach- 

ing than mythology; yet soclosely connected 

is the literature of the present with that of 

the olden time, that it is impossible to read 

our mother tongue intelligently without some 
knowledge of this branch of study. 

The superstitions of mythology when 
viewed in the clear light of Christianity, and 
in our present advanced state of civilization, 
seem very ridiculous; yet they once em- 
bodied the religious belief of whole nations. 
In teaching, one constantly meets words 
whose roots extend far down through the 
soil of centuries: these, by some peculiarity 
in their appearance, will attract the atten- 
tion of the pupil whose inquiries the teacher 
should be able to answer. 

Many words such as jovial from Jove, sat- 
urnine from Saturn, martial from Mars, cereal 
from Ceres, panic from Pan, and a host of 
others have a mythological history which 
will divest the study technically known as 
‘* definitions,’’ of much of its dry tedious- 
ness. 

To obtain all the necessary information, 
and to have it where it can be easily referred 
to, is by no means difficult. Books are 
published at prices placing them within the 
reach of all, which contain’a vast amount of 
information in a small compass. Among 
the best of these is Keightley’s (small) My- 
thology. For more detailed accounts larger 
works, such as Anthon’s Classical Diction- 
ary, and others of a similar character, may 
be consulted. The manner of communicat- 
ing the information will, of course, depend 
much upon the teacher ; labor will always 
be lightened and its duties rendered more 
pleasant by any and every attempt to lift 
the mind of the pupil to a higher view of 
his studies, by showing how the mind, in all 
ages and among all people, has, by its out- 
look and grasp, made the universe both 
tributary and vassal. E. McV. MOORE. 
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THE SCHOOL QUESTIONIN EUROPE. 





(The following is an editorial taken from the Paris American 
Register, of November 11th. The paper containing it was for- 
warded to us by our friend Northrop, whose name receives hon- 
orable mention in the article. It will be seen that the school 
—— is attracting an unusual degree of interest in the Old 

orld, and those interested in the discussion of this question 
here will be glad to read an account of what is being done across 
the doh, aah 


HE subject of public instruction is now 

awakening thought and discussion 
throughout Europe to an unprecedented 
extent. ‘The American and Franco-Prussian 
wars have demonstrated the value of free 
public schools, and taught the people, as 
well as the public men of Europe, that gen- 
eral education is essential to the preservation 
and prosperity of States, inasmuch as it is 
the source of thrift in peace and power in 
war, the cheapest defence of any nation, and 
the wisest kind of police, for it seeks the 
prevention rather than the punishment of 
crime. Rulers, too, are learning that the 
wealth of a State consists as much in its in- 
tellectual measures as in its physical force; 
that education tends to order, economy and 
virtue; while ignorance means waste and 
weakness, if not pauperism and vice. We 
recently had a conversation on this subject 
with the Hon. B. G. Northrop, Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction in Connecticut, 
who is now here charged to prepare a report 
for his State on the various school systems 
of Europe, and received from him some very 
interesting statements regarding the progress 
of popular education in Great Britain and 
on the Continent, which we take pleasure in 
laying before our readers. 

Turkey and Spain, countries hitherto 
backward in educational facilities, are, it 
appears, now maturing systems of public 
schools, free to the children of all classes, 
the poor as well as the rich. Russia has re- 
cently organized over 15,000 public schools. 
Sweden and Norway have also made marked 
educational progress. By far the most promi- 
nent and perplexing question of discussion 
in England during the last year has been that 
of universal education. In this matter, hith- 
erto slow and behind the other leading 
nations of Europe, England is at last moving 
in earnest. Even Rome has now in full 
operation a system of free public schools. 
Nowhere on the continent has the education- 
al progress made during the past year been 
so remarkable. Though unknown in the 
Eternal City prior to the unification of Italy, 
in less than one month after the entrance of 
the National Government into Rome, public 
schools were organized. The attendance, 
at first small, has steadily increased, and now | 
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nearly 7,000 children are being educated 
there. The sympathies of the masses are 
already enlisted. Considering the difficul- 
ties encountered, the first year’s trial has 
been agreat success. The results have largely 
disarmed opposition, and converted many 
opponents into friends. The first anniversary 
of the Plebiscite (October 2), was celebrated 
by a large school exhibition, which produced 
a great sensation, and was attended by 6,000 
pupils. Many thousands of citizens also 
crowded the Campidoglio. The exercises 
of the children were enthusiastically applaud- 
ed. This demonstration settles the question 
as to the popularity and permanence of pub- 
lic schools in Rome. Grand as were the old 
Roman military displays on the Capitoline 
hill, where conquering Cesars led their tri- 
umphal processions and long train of cap- 
tives, it may be doubted whether that classic 
spot ever witnessed a scene so impressive and 
significant as was the simple gathering of 
6,000 pupils with their striking illustrations 
of the beneficent agency of public schools. 
Even England, late in enacting a proper 
school system, and delaying still in carrying 
out Mr. Foster’s School Bill, on the ground 
of religious difficulty, might learn a lesson 
from the promptness and energy displayed 
in Rome in the face of far greater obstacles 
and embarrassments. 

The regular examinations in the Roman 
schools have just taken place and over 1,500 
pupils have been promoted. Their zeal and 
punctuality have been very gratifying, and 
have exceeded the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of the government. ‘The expenses for 
the last year have been about 204,000 francs. 
The plans initiated, and the the increased 
attendance assured, involve much larger ex- 
penses for the current year. ‘Though new 
in Rome, public schools are no novelty in 
Italy. The statesman to whom was due the 
unification of that country, and the Mont 
Cenis tunnel also, aided in organizing an 
excellent system of public instruction for the 
Sardinians. The normal and _ technical 
schools, started under the administration of 
Cavour, have been the most effective agen- 
cies in the recent regeneration of Italy, for 
she is everywhere reviving, and more espe- 
cially in the northern part, where the people 
are rapidly progressing. ‘The present con- 
dition of Turin and Milan for example, de- 
monstrate the influence of general and tech- 
nical education on the industries and re- 
sources of acommunity. Business is pros- 
pering, manufactures are multiplying, and 
the people are hopeful and jubilant. Pub- 
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lic interest and liberality in behalf of 
education are increasing. Last year Mi- 
lan spent. 734,000 francs for public schools, 
Florence 741,000, and Turin over 1,000,000. 
Liberal provision for technical education is 
made in Milan and Turin. The Polytech- 
nic Institute in Genoa has 35 professors and 
over 720 students. Austria is also mani- 
festing a new-born and zealous interest in 
education. Defeated in war, she now seeks 
to excel in the arts of peace. Count Beust 
has left his impress on the educational insti- 
tutions of his country. The new school- 
houses in Vienna are among the best that 
Mr. Northrop has found in Europe. 

The school-houses on the Continent gen- 
erally are inferior to those of the United 
States, many being very old, poorly lighted 
and ventilated, and often, in Italy, with no 
arrangements whatever for heating. The 
American are far superior to the European 
schools in the methods of teaching geogra- 
phy and arithmetic; but in the teaching of 
languages, history and drawing, the best 
schools of Switzerland and Germany rank 
higher than those of the United States. The 
culture of the expressive faculties is there 
made more prominent. The mastery of the 
mother tongue is the first aim. Language is 
held to be not only the medium of thought, 
but the chief agent in cultivating the memory 
and taste. The disciplinary influence of 
language is kept in view. To talk well is 
held to be a noble art. The daily school 
drills aim at this grand attainment. The 
faculty of language is there, as it should be 
everywhere, early developed. In Switzer- 
land, besides the vernacular, the study of 
French or German is required, and is begun 
at a tender age. The classics are also com- 
menced early, and great proficiency is the 
result. In the study of any new language 
the pen is ever in hand, and there is con- 
stant practice in expressing ideas in that 
language. ‘The proficiency of each pupil is 
measured by his ability to convey thoughts 
in the new tongue. 

History is in the Swiss and German schools 
made a most attractive and prominent study. 
There is much in these old countries to 
foster a historic spirit. The land itself is 
often classic, and where vestiges of Roman 
rule and relics do not abound, memorials of 
battles and sieges, monuments, ruined cas- 
tles, heroes enshrined in marble, victories 
recorded in bronze, and archeological mu- 
seums all invite inquiry into the past. The 
best schools of Austria, Switzerland, France, 
and Germany greatly excel in drawing. 
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They understand both its practical bearing 
and its relation to general culture. Their 
skilled mechanics apply the art in drafting 
plans, forming decorative designs and exe- 
cuting delicate work. The world pays sub- 
stantial tribute to France and Switzerland 
for the exquisite taste displayed in the deco- 
rative arts, in their beautiful designs and 
chasings in gold and silver, their silks and 
ribbons, and their countless forms of unri- 
valled bijouterie. Drawing has recently 
been introduced into the best schools of 
America. But our manufacturers are still 
largely dependent on Europe for their best 
artisans. These and other short-comings 
will no doubt soon be remedied by the influ- 
ence of such missions as that in which Mr. 
Northrop is engaged. 





-_* 


GOOD READERS SCARCE. 


A late number of the Pal/ Mall Gazette 
declares that educated men in England, as a 
rule, are unable to read prayers and chapters 
of the Bible decently, for the very simple 
reason, that, asa rule, they cannot read aloud 
anything whatever in a c.ear, unaffected, 
and intelligible manner. It continues: 
‘* Take a score of the head-boys at Eton, at 
Westminster, or Rugby, or any other public 
school; or a score of fresh bachelors of arts 
at Oxford or Cambridge; or a score of gen- 
tlemen assembled in any drawing-room, and 
set them to read aloud a few chapters of a 
novel, or a history, or an essay, And observe 
the result. Perhaps not one out of the score 
will get through the task without mumbling, 
bad emphasis, slovenliness, or nervousness, 
or affectation, so that his hearers shall at 
once be pleased and instructed.’’ These 
are sweeping assertions, but probably true. 
It is doubtful if the same general rule does 
not hold good here. Elocution is not al- 
ways given the prominent place it deserves 
in our systems of instruction. A simple and 
pleasant school of practice is the reading- 
circle, which furnishes opportunities for a 
pastime useful as well as agreeable. 


If I were suddenly asked to give a proof 
of the goodness of God to us, I think I 
should say that it is most manifest in the 
exquisite difference He has made between 
the souls of women and men, so as to create 
the possibility of the most comfortable and 
charming companionship that the mind of 
man can imagine.—<Arthur Helps, 
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OUR NEW DRESS. 





S befits the season, the JouRNAL greets 
its friends, and wishes them all the 
happiest of New Years, in an entire dress of 
new and beautiful type. This was needed. 
For some time, we have not liked the look 
of the JouRNAL’s pages. The truth is, our 
type had worn out ; and, as the commence- 
ment of a new year is a good time to throw 
off the old and take on the new, the Jour- 
NAL presents itself, this holiday time, in the 
best dress its liberal publishers could find 
for it. And we must say we like it. We 
can think better, and write better, when we 
know our words are to appear in sharp, clear 
and beautiful forms. Our readers will, there- 
fore, be profited all the year through by this 
happy change, and, we hope, they will ac- 
cept it as an earnest of our good-will on this 
first day of January, 1872. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THE JOURNAL. 


HE first article in this number of the 
JOURNAL was written by Prof. Wm. 
F. Phelps, of Minnesota. Professor Phelps 
was formerly, and for a number of years, 
Principal of the State Normal School of 
New Jersey, and is now Principal of the 
State Normal School of Minnesota, at Wi- | 
nona. Few men in this country have had as | 
wide a field of experience as an educator, 
and none has been more successful as an or- 
ganizer and manager of schools. It gives | 
us great pleasure to introduce one so capa- | 
ble of instructing them, to the teachers and | 
school men of Pennsylvania. They will all | 
be pleased to learn that the article now con- } 
tributed is the first of a series. 
The second article is from the pen of 
Mrs. Anna Randall Diehl, not less admired 
in Pennsylvania for her qualities as a lady 
than for her skill as an elocutionist. Mrs. 
Diehl spent last summer in Europe; she 





aid us in extending our circulation? 


saw there schools and studied school sys- 
tems, and, generous woman as she is, she is 
willing to share her good things with the 
teachers of Pennsylvania. She promises sev- 
eral articles. We welcome her to the use 
of our columns. 

Prof. M. A. Newell, Principal of the 
State Normal School of Maryland, and Su- 
perintendent of public schools, finds time 
to add, in this number, another to the series 
he is writing for us. It is practical and 
pointed, as areall his articles. Prof. Newell 
is one of the few men who do not speak 
without saying something. 

Mrs. Moore, of Philadelphia, says a word 
in favor of mythology, and says it well. She 
ought to write more frequently, either for 
the JourNAL or for some of our literary 
magazines. There are few ladies in the 
State who have more ability or who would 
be more likely to win success. 

Besides these, we have on hand an excel- 
lent article on ‘‘ Academies,’’ by Dr. Shu- 
maker; the first of a series on teaching vocal 
music, by Prof. Jean Louis, of Philadelphia ; 
one by “‘ Jefferson,’’ on ‘‘ Professional Read- 
ing,’’ and several by other writers. ‘The writ- 
ers who have added so much of interest to 
the columns of the JouRNAL during the year 
just past, Messrs. Woodruff, Brooks, Houck, 
Raub, Moore, Mrs. Eyster, and others, will 
aid us in the same way the coming year; 
and we have promises from some who have 
not heretofore favored us. ‘The PENNSyYL- 
VANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL has, for a long time, 
presented to its readers a much larger quan- 
tity of matter than any other educational 
journal in the United States; and it is now 
our full purpose to be behind none in the 
quality of its contents. 

Appreciating these efforts on our part, will 
not superintendents, directors, and teachers 
We 
feel that we ought to have at least 10,000 
subscribers in the State. ; 


THE STATE REPORT. 


PROVISION of law requires that the 
annual report of the Superintendent 

of Common Schools shall be printed in the 
ScHooL, JOURNAL. We have delayed the 
issuing of the present number in order that 
we might place it in the hands of our readers 
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at the earliest possible moment after its; found in the schools,’’ and, therefore, men 


transmission to the Legislature in connec- 
tion with the message of the Governor. 
The figures of the report this year make a 
good showing. ‘They indicate that the 
wonderful growth of our system of educa- 


tion within the last six or seven years is not | 
the mere spasmodic effect of some transient | 
cause, but the legitimate result of a health- 


ful development. It will continue, and 


| 


Pennsylvania may now claim her proper | 


place among the leading educational States 
of the Union. The expenditure of the sum 


| tions,’ 


of $9,100,918.33, every dollar of which was | 


raised by taxation, inone year, fully entitles 
her to it. 

Trusting that the school statistics con- 
tained in the report may receive from 
the readers of the JouRNAL the atten- 


of all parties should be allowed to partici- 
pate in their management. 

The proposed changes in the law are such 
as commend themselves to thinking school 
men. ‘The passage of several of the pro- 
visions named, by the last Legislature, was 
prevented by an accident. 

But the part of the report that will attract 
the most attention is probably that in which 
is discussed what are called the ‘‘ great ques- 
’ now before the friends of education 
in the State of Pennsylvania. These are 
the questions ‘‘concerning truant, vagrant, 
and neglected children ;’’ the question ‘‘con- 


| cerning a more complete provision for higher 


| education ;”’ 


‘and our colleges.’’ 


tion they merit, we propose to make a few | 


comments here with respect to some of the 
views and recommendations of the Superin- 
tendent. 

The proposition to reconstruct the School 
Department by organizing it upon a broader 
basis, has been approved by several leading 
members of the Legislature, to whom it was 
privately presented before publication. 
may not be favorably acted upon this year, 
but the adoption of some such proposition 
is only a question of time. No great work 
can be effectively carried on without organ- 
ization, and the more perfect the organiza- 
tion the more effective the work. If the 
work of the School Department could be 
distributed among several bureaus, as pro- 
posed, and, if at the head of each there 
could be placed a man specially qualified 
for the position, nothing more would 
seem to be needed to secure the greatest 
possible skill and vigor in the administra- 


their departments. 


tional good that would be accomplished. 


| ture welfare, they are fundamental. 


and the question ‘‘ concerning 
a closer union between our common schools 
And, truly, Pennsyl- 
vania. has no questions for her statesmen to 
consider of more importance. When well 
understood in their relations to her fu- 
Their 
consideration may be pushed aside in 
the General Assembly by the eager 
private interests that press themselves for- 


_ward without regard to merit; the time may 


It | 


not have come in the order of Providence, 


for their full solution; but they are the 
| objective points towards which the friends 


of education must direct their thoughts and 
their efforts. These questions once disposed 
of, and the whole field before us seems open 
to a grand march forward. 


LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


The following resolution was passed at 
the late session of the Lancaster county 


| Teachers’ Institute. 


The principle of the bill introduced into | 

. . . { 

the Senate last winter by Hon. Charles R. | 
Buckalew, applying what is called the ‘* free | 


9? 


vote 
receives the approval of the Superintendent. 


in the election of school directors, | 


The bill passed the Senate almost unani- | 
' done thereby isincalculable. Such an Associ- 
| ation, when well managed, furnishes a pure 


mously, but was not acted on in the House. 
This bill accords to minorities the right to 
representation in school 
effect would be in most cases to remove the 


boards, and its | 


‘“« Resolved, That we, the teachers of Lancaster 


tion of the school affairs of the State in all | county, hereby recommend the formation of Lyceum 
The additional expense | ; , 
connie tee trifling a proportion sc tee adds. | pledge ourselves to use our influence in their favor; 


or Literary Associations in every school district, and 


believing, that such institutions are eminently calcu- 
lated to advance the great cause of popular educa- 
tion.” 

We endorse this resolution most heartily, 
and hope it may be carried into effect not 
only in all the school districts in Lancaster 
county but in those of every county in the 
Commonwealth. ‘The good that would be 


source of entertainment and culture to all, 


/young and old, of the neighborhood in 


administration of school affairs away from | 


partisan influences. 
gain to the system. ‘‘ Citizens of all par- 
ties pay the taxes, children of all parties are 


This would be a great | 


which it holds its meetings. It fitly supple- 
ments the public school and as the resolu- 
tion says is ‘‘eminently calculated to ad- 
vance the great cause of popular education.”’ 
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Let Superintendents and teachers, therefore, 
throughout the State, turn their attention to 
this promising field of labor. There can be 
organized this very winter, ifwe will to do it, 
a thousand Literary Societies in the State. 

We shall have more to say on this subject 
hereafter, but we must make one practical 
suggestion now. It is that courses of lec- 
tures, similar to those in our larger cities, 
should be organized in connection with 
Literary Associations in every town and 
village in the State. The platform has 
become a great teacher, and all should avail 
themselves of its benefits. True, the services 
of what are called ‘‘Star’’ lecturers could 
not be procured in a country village; but 
there are in every county, in and out of the 
professions, men of literary turn who would 
be glad of an opportunity to address the 
people through the medium of a Lyceum ; 
and who, perhaps, are as well prepared to 
instruct them as the more showy but less 
solid professional lecturers that cost one or 
two hundred dollars a night. Will the 
readers of the JoURNAL give the matter a 
thought? 


BROTHERHOODS OF TEACHERS. 


Organizations of teachers holding Perma- 
nent Certificates and graduates of Normal 
schools exist in Lancaster, York, and per- 
haps, some other counties. Such an organi- 
zation has just been formed in Chester 
county, with the following officers: Prof. 
E. H. Cook, Principal of the West Chester 
State Normal School, President; H. F. 
Pierce, Vice President ; Miss Sarah W. Stark- 
weather, Secretary; and Miss Hattie D. 
Sahler, Treasurer. 

Pittsburgh has its Academy of teachers. 

The organization or brotherhoods of 
teachers of the highest classes must do 
much, if well managed, to create a com- 
munity of feeling among teachers and to 
elevate the profession of teaching. Let 
them be formed in every county. 


SECRETARY BOUTWELL. 


Hon. George S. Boutwell, Secretary of 
the Treasury, delivered a lecture at the 
Academy of Music, in Philadelphia, on 
Thanksgiving evening, November 30. His 
subject was, ‘‘ The Present Questions Affect- 
ing National Prosperity.’’ Mr. Boutwell, 
it will be rememembered, was for thirteen 
years Superintendent of the Common 
Schools of Massachusetts, and the following 
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paragraph, taken froma report of his lec- 
ture, will show that he is still ready, when 
fit opportunity offers, to saya good word for 
popular education. 

‘In this connection, I venture to address myself 
to all classes of my fellow citizens, including those 
who avoid a system of public instruction for their 
children, those who believe that on account of secta- 
rian or ecclesiastical differences it is unsafe to place 
children in the public schools, and others, who, for 
social or moral considerations, avoid them. Now, 
the public schools—if they are what they ought to 
be—can be made the best institutions of learning 
within the power of a people to establish [great ap- 
plause]; and for this reason: A system of public 
instruction may command every energy of a people 
which is essential to its establishment and mainte- 
nance. In politics and in government, as in geome- 
try, the proposition is equally clear that the whole is 
greater than a part. Therefore it is not in the power 
of a community—for whatever reason they may set 
themselves apart from the rest of society—it is not in 
the power of a particular class to maintain educa- 
tional institutions equal to those maintained by-the 
whole people. ‘The latter have the power of taxation; 
they can bring together all the apparatus necessary for 
imparting a good education; they can employ the best 
teachers, and, therefore, whatever other schools there 
may be, the public schools should be the best of all. 
{[Applause.] Nor is there any reason to fear that 
the public school system is demoralizing. I cannot 
stop to discuss the subject at length; but there is one 
consideration I would suggest, which addresses it- 
self particularly to parents: the time must come 
when the boy or girl shall escape from positive per- 
sonal parental influence, and in the world must see 
the world as itis. Now, the public school is the 
epitome of the world; it brings together the eleva- 
ted and the depressed—perhaps the oppressed; it 
associates together children of high moral qualities 
and those less favored. All these come in contact 
with each other, and, if the children of virtuous pa- 
rents cannot withstand the influence of less virtuous 
associates, as they are found in the schools, what is 
the prospect that they will be able to withstand im- 
moral influences when they have passed out from the 
reach of parental control? Therefore, I say to the 
laboring people, in one word, lay strong and deep 
the foundations of a system of public instruction. 
To all those who desire the best possiblé education 
for their children, I say, co-operate in the establishment 
and maintenance of this system.” 


BRADFORD COUNTY. 


Bradford is one of the few counties in 
the State in which, in addition to the annual 
teachers’ institutes, they keep up one of the 
old-fashioned teachers’ associations. We 
wish that more of the counties would follow 
this good example, for a teachers’ associa- 
tion gives the teachers of a county an op- 
portunity to originate and advocate measures 
in their own interest and in the interest of 
education that the modern teachers’ institute 
does not afford. We like the idea of a body 
of teachers coming together occasionally, 
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and, without the restraint of official au- 
thority or a fixed programme of exercises, 
ready-made for them, take up the questions 
which concern themselves and their profes- 
sion, and dispose of them in their own way. 
This practice breaks up routine, promotes 
intellectual and moral growth, and gives that 
practical talent to handle affairs which so 
many teachers lack. 

An interesting meeting of the Bradford 
Association was recently held at Rome. The 
following questions were discussed : 

Resolved, That the reading of the current news of 
the day and examinations therein, be required in our 
common schools. 

Resolved, That the Science of Civil Government 
as taught in the Constitution of the United States, be 
adopted as a branch of common-school instruction, 

Resolved, That the salaries of female teachers be 
made equal to those of males of the same grade of 
qualification. 


ALLEGHENY COUNTY. 


Mr. Epiror: After a delay of several 


months I will endeavor to fulfill the partial | 


promise made to you upon transferring the 
School Chronicle to the JOURNAL. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


Of these we have four in the county: The’! 


Curry Institute, Pittsburgh,of which R. Curry 
is principal, assisted by Misses Curry, Boggs 
and Matchett; The Oakdale Normal and 
Classical Academy, at Oakdale, on Pan 
Handle R. R., twelve miles from Pittsburgh, 
under the management of Silas Cooke, A. 
M., and Mrs. A. T. Douthett ; The Linnean 
Normal and Classical Seminary, at Mansfield, 
six miles from Pittsburg, on the Pan Handle 
R. R., presided over by Messrs. Dickson and 
Dunbar; and The Sharpsburg Academy, 
located at Sharpsburg, four miles from Pitts- 
burgh, on the West Pennsylvania R. R., Prof. 
Scheibner, principal, assisted by Misses 
Ganard and Milligan. 

Of these schools the Curry Institute is the 
oldest and largest. The next in point of 
age is the Linnean ; then follow the Oakdale 
and Sharpsburg. All of them seem to be in 
a flourishing condition, and are doing a good 
work in the way of giving the county a 
qualified corps of teachers, of whom over 
one thousand are required for the county, 
including Pittsburgh. 

It will be noticed that we have no State 
Normal School, although employing so many 
teachers. Such a school has been talked of 
at nearly every meeting of the county insti- 
tute for several years, and resolutions passed 
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to have the proper steps taken to secure 
appropriate legislation, but nothing further 
has been done. Lancaster county employs 
only a few more teachers than ours, and yet 
she has long had her Millersville school which 
has sent hosts of well-qualified teachers all 
over the State. Other counties employing 
less than half the number of teachers that we 
do, have their ‘‘ State Normals.’’ Whyshould 
we not have one? No one denies that we need 
it. Shall we have it? Who says No? Who- 
ever says Yes, let him go to work and it can 
easily be accomplished. 
PITTSBURGH 

Feels proud of her high school, and justly 
too, as you well know, having yourself been at 
its corner stone laying and dedication. Prof. 
Jillson is giving universal satisfaction. Prof. 
Dean, his predecessor, who so long and ably 
stood at its head, but who was called to his 
reward just when success had crowned his 
efforts to have a suitable building erected, 
will long be remembered by a grateful pub- 
lic. He was a thorough scholar, successful 
teacher and hard worker. He had indeed 
taxed his mind too severely, for when the 
disease which carried him off, seized him, his 
system was too weak to rally under it. His 
last labor was bestowed on the high school 
arithmetic, which completed the series of 
arithmetics bearing his name. This last work 
will soon be published. 

Mr. Geo. J. Luckey, the City Superinten- 
dent, has his office in the new high school 
building, as also has the Central Board of 
Education and its secretary, Mr. John A. 
Sargeant. 

ALLEGHENY CITY, 

The Brooklyn of Pittsburgh, needs a high 
school and City Superintendent. No city 
in the State, or in the Northern States, of 
its size, but has one or both of them. The 
ward schools are doing all that they can be 
expected to do, but they are not doing, and 
cannot do, justice to the young ladies and 
young men who compose the ‘“‘ high school 
department.’’ 

No man can give them the necessary at- 
tention and, at the same time, perform the 
duties of principal of a school having from 
six to twenty-six teachers, with five to fifteen 
hundred pupils. It is no fault of the prin- 
cipals nor of the teachers, but of the system 
under which they labor. 


A SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


While we lament the want of a high 
school and City Superintendent, we are 
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glad to inform you and your readers that | 
Allegheny City has a ‘‘School Library.”’ 

For some time the Allegheny Library As- 
sociation have had it in mind to donate their 
books, consisting of about 4,o00 volumes, 
and valued at $6,000, to the Board of Con- 
trol. The proposition has now been made 
and accepted, and a committee appointed 
to complete the transfer. 

The library is now located in the city 
building, and, although the councils need 
the room, it is hoped that the Board of 
Control will be able to induce them to allow 
it to remain there, at least until a high 
school building shall have been erected. 
More anon. M. B. SLOAN. 


WEST CHESTER. 
‘* The public schools of West Chester,’’ 


says the American Republican, ‘‘may be 
pointed at with pride by every citizen. They 
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are well governed, and the teaching is thor- 
ough. For some years they have been under 
the superintendence of Miss Sarah W. Stark- | 
weather, whose fitness for the position is now 
universally recognized, although at the time 
of her appointment many doubted the quali- 
fications of any woman for the post.’’ 

In her recent report, Miss Starkweather 
touches two topics of general interest. We 
quote her remarks: 


METHODS OF INSTRUCTION. 





In any thoroughly graded school there is a ten- | 
dency to relapse into a dull routine, and to follow | 
stereotyped methods of instruction, if a teacher con- 
tinues long in the same position. To counteract | 
this tendency, teachers have been allowed as much 
latitude as is consistent with a regular course of | 
study, and each is encouraged to vary the manner of | 
imparting instruction—to discover new routes by 
which to reach the same destination; for a very ex- 
cellent method may become . poor if ceaselessly 
followed. By departure from rigid forms a more 
lively interest will be awakened in the mind of the 
scholar, individuality will characterize the teacher, 
and neither will feel doomed to the weary monotony 
of a tread-mill. 

General subjects have been selected for the various 
departments for oral instruction, thereby to awaken 
thought and elicit expression. They form the basis 
for written exercises where the scholars are of an age 
to justify it, and errors in orthography, punctuation, 
and use of capitals are carefully noted. Many facts, 
important and even necessary, are not found in 
school books, and must be gleaned from other 
scurces; so items of interest that have been noticed 
in the miscellaneous reading of the week are re- 
peated, and general questions of a suitable character 
are propounded at regular intervals in some of the 
departments. 

It is not expected that mere talk or pedantic dis- 
play upon the part of the teacher will be considered | 
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an equivalent for solid work upon the part of the 
scholar. One would scarcely hope to develop physi- 
cal strength and endurance by simply witnessing the 
feats of another; and it would be equally absurd to 
look for these mental qualities as a result of the 
passive reception of stores of information, if the 
faculties are not engaged in the effort of reproduction. 
A composition in later years will not be dreaded if a 
child is early taught to express ideas; and what is 
now one of the most distasteful may become one of 
the most delightful of exercises. 

The most labored and persistent drilling in mathe- 
matics has engrossed the time and attention of many 
teachers, to the neglect of studies equally, or even 
more important, and, after all, weariness and disgust 
have seemed the most palpable results. Our text- 
books claim to make pupils think and develop mind 
as well as computation. But we are convinced 
that thought is awakened and mind developed to a 
greater degree, by cultivating a spirit of inquiry in 
connection with every object that meets the eye, 
rather than by dealing in abstruse calculations. The 
requirements in arithmetic for the younger pupils 
have been lessened, and there has been more than a 
corresponding gain in the improved reading and 
spelling. 

THOROUGHNESS. 


This is apparently the aim of all our teachers, but 
there is a wide difference of opinion as to what the 
term signifies. Some maintain, in arithmetic, for in- 
stance, that not a single step forward should be taken 
until every process is understood. But the complete 
elucidation of many subjects presupposes a knowl- 
edge of the higher mathematics; the average scholar 
fails to comprehend the reasons for various opera- 
tions, and works mechanically. Shall we, then, sac- 
rifice weeks in vainly endeavoring to make plain a 
few points which will be cleared up speedily after- 
ward? And shall we, by injudicious persistency, 
produce a lasting prejudice against an ‘interesting 
study, and cause children to seek an early escape 
from school by reason of the disrelish we have cre- 
ated for its duties? Any candid person of experi- 
ence will admit that a memorized formula may be of 
great use long before the explanation can be well 


| understood. 


The subject of grammar may be taught so as to 
secure glibness of utterance in naming all the dis- 
tinctions of mode and tense, simple and complex 
elements, while the main object of the study—the 
correct use of the language—has been ignored. 
Likewise in geography—the memory is often bur- 
dened with many comparatively useless details, to the 
neglect of the more important matter. 

Thoroughness is not necessarily exhaustiveness, 
and teaching is not superficial when scholars acquire 
intelligent familiarity with certain subjects, even if 
their attention is limited to those portions which are 
best adapted to their degree of andvancement. 


CASSVILLE ORPHAN SCHOOL. 


Monday, the sixth of November last. was 
the anniversary of the Soldiers’ Orphan 
School at Cassville, Huntingdon county. 
It was made by the Principal, Rev. A. L. 
Guss, the occasion of a grand reunion of all 
the children who had ever attended the 
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schoo!, these now numbering 432, 211 of 
whom have been discharged. 

The Sabbath preceding the anniversary, 
was observed by appropriate religious exer- 
cises at the school, conducted mainly by Rev. 
J. G. Butler, D. D., Chaplain of the House 
of Representatives at Washington. 

At the hour of meeting on Monday, 9 A. 
M., there were present, in addition to the 
children and many of their mothers and 
friends, hundreds of citizens attracted to 
witness the ceremonies of the day. 

Among the notable persons present were 
Rev. Dr. Butler, Hon. Henry Houck, Dep- 





uty State Superintendent of Common | 
Schools, Mrs. E. E. Hutter, Inspector of | 
Soldiers’ Orphan Schools, Rev. J. Kistler, | 
Rev. J. Frazer and Rev. A. W. Decker. | 

Music was furnished by the Broad Top | 
Cornet band, and by the school. 

A very interesting address of welcome was 
made by Prof. Guss, which was appropriately | 
responded to by Harper W. Snyder, one of 
the ‘‘Sixteeners.’’ ‘These were followed by 
addresses from Messrs. Houck, Butler, hKist- 
ler, Mrs. Hutter and others. 

On Monday evening, the pupils gave an 
entertainment to a crowded house, more | 
than 800 persons being present. ‘The enter- | 
tainment consisted of essays, orations, dec- | 
lamations, music, &c. ‘The meeting ad- | 
journed with three hearty cheers for the | 
‘‘Sixteeners,’’ Prof. Guss, and all who had 
contributed to the entertainment. 

One who was present at this reunion says, 

“Nothing transpired to mar the harmony or pre- 
vent the enjoyment of the occasion, and the enter- 
tainment was one which will no doubt long be re- 
membered by all who participated in it, and, in short, 
no one could go away from such a scene without 
feeling more in love with our Soldiers’ Orphan | 
Schools, our country and her flag, than ever before, | 
and a higher appreciation of the wisdom, the patri- 
otism and philanthropy of our glorious old Common- 
wealth, in thus gathering together under the shadow 
of our nation’s flag, the orphan children of her brave 
defenders, there to instruct them in the lessons of in- 
dustry, morality and patriotism which will fit them 
for life’s great battle, and enable them to become 
ornaments to society and to the State.” 

We commend the example of Cassville to 
our other Soldiers’ Orphan Schools. A re- 
union such as that described must prove of 
great benefit to these fatherless children. 
It will tend to keep them in right paths and 
inspire them with noble purposes. 


| 
| 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 





At their recent annual meeting held at the 
Friends’ meeting House, Fifteenth and Race 
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streets, the stockholders of Swarthmore Col- 
lege elected William Canby Biddle and 
Annie Shoemaker clerks. 

The reading of the report of the Board of 
Managers disclosed the following facts: 
Lectures upon natural history are being de- 
hivered by Dr. Joseph Leidy with much bene- 
fit to the students, and a committe has been 
appointed to secure a collection of specimens 
in order that the lecturer may give object 
lessons. Steps have already been taken to 
introduce the study of civil engineering in 
connection with mechanical drawing, al- 
ready taught. The college library has 
steadily increased during the year, and a few 
donations have increased the library fund. 
There are already 1,318 volumes, which are 
properly arranged according to the subjects 
of which they treat. A gymnasium has been 


| erected and a professor engaged, who gives 


daily instruction to both the boys and girls. 

Twenty instructors are employed at pres- 
ent, and the range of studies is being rapidly 
extended. ‘The pupils at present number in 
the aggregate 228, but twelve more girls’ 


/and five more boys can be accommodated. 


The collegiate department consists of three 
classes, Junior, Sophomore, and Freshman, 


| numbering respectively, 7, 18, and 3o. 


The reading of the ‘Treasurer’s accounts 
showed the receipts to have been $22,206.- 
59, and the disbursements $21,607.45. 


BROADHEADSVILLE. 


Rev. D. E. Schoedler writes to the Dazly 
Progress, of Bethlehem, concerning his nor- 
mal school enterprise as follows: 

** Because I do not keep up a constant ‘blow’ in 
the papers concerning the institution, some timid 


| persons are inclined to think that said enterprise has 


tailed. However, those who are acquainted with me 
know that I never do things by halves, and that I am 
not easily scared by difficulties and small beginnings. 
The State Normal School enterprise which I have 
set on foot in this county is as alive as ever, and will 
result in a triumphant success. Of the ten thousand 
dollars subscribed in this county, a portion has been 
paid in, the draft for the buildings has been prepared 
and partly paid for, the land has been bought, the 
lumber and other bills will be given out in the course 
of a few days, work on the buildings will be com- 
menced soon, and the whole matter is being pushed 
with all the vigor that is consistent with pecuniary 
safety. Commencing in the first week of December 
next, I shall canvass the other counties belonging to 
our Normal School District, and after that solicit con- 
tributions at places lying outside the district. Was 
Rome built in a day? Was the Atlantic cable laid 
inaday? Was the Pacific Railroad built in a day? 
I do not mean to imply that the ‘ Wickersham German 
English Normal School’ enterprise can at all be com- 
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pared with any one of the aforementioned accom- 
plished projects: but I do mean to say, that all great 

rojects require time, and that ‘ Make haste slowly’ 
is the best policy in such undertakings. The carrying 
out of the State Normal School project here, may 
take even a year longer than we had anticipated. 
But the timid, who were afraid the enterprise would 
not succeed, as well as those who from various mo- 
tives did not want the enterprise to succeed, and laid 
to their souls the flattering unction that it would not 
succeed, will all be equally disappointed. Knowing 
that I am engaged in a noble work, and that I am 
backed by an industrious and good-hearted people, I 
care not who feels warm or luke-warm toward our 
enterprise.” 


THE UNnIonTOwN ScHoo.ts.—Mr. H. S. 





Phillips, principal of the public schools of 
Uniontown, in a private letter says: ‘‘ The 
Philo and Kame societies attached to our 
advanced schools have given a series of en- 
tertainments, which have been well patron- | 
ized. The proceeds, thus far amounting to 
$275, will be used in furnishing the society 
rooms. The boys and girls go into the 
work with energy, and deserve to make their | 
entertainments, what they have been, success- 

ful.’’ 


Hon. E. E. Wuire, of Ohio, in the 
National Teacher, says: of his late visit to | 
our State: 

“We recently attended three teachers’ institutes in 
Eastern Pennsylvania, and to say that they were | 
“‘rousers”’ is to use only expressive English. The | 
institute in Bucks county enrolled 270 teachers, and 
the court-room was crowded at nearly all the day | 
sessions and literally packed in the evenings. In | 
Chester county we met 528 teachers, and more than | 
1000 citizens visited the institute. The large hall | 
was well filled by day, and was crowded in the | 
evening. In Berks county about 450 teachers were 
enrolled, including all the teachers in the public 
schools ‘of Reading. At each of these institutes a 
fee (from 25 to 50 cents) was charged for admission 
to the evening lectures. The teachers were supplied | 
with tickets for the full course at reduced rates, and | 
course tickets were also sold to citizens. The corps 
of evening speakers in Chester county included Sen- 
ator Patterson, of New Hampshire, Daniel Dough- 
erty, Esq., and Rev. A. A. Willets, of Philadelphia, 
and other “star’’ lecturers, and Messrs. Dougherty 
and Willets were among the lecturers in Bucks 
county. The lecture of Senator Patterson on “ The 
Relation of Education to Labor” was specially 
appropriate as well as excellent. The day sessions 
were devoted to professional instruction of a practical 
character. In Bucks county we assisted Professors 
Brooks, of Millersville, Shoemaker, of Philadelphia, 
Harding, of New York, and Woodruff, formerly 
of Chester county, and Miss Flora T. Parsons, of 
Rochester, N. Y.; in Chester, Prof. J. B. Roberts, 
of Philadelphia, and Miss Parsons; and in Berks, 
Prof. Kidd, of Indiana, and Prof. Houston, of Phila- 
delphia. In nearly all the districts in each county, 
the teachers were granted three to five days without 
loss of pay. It is unnecessary to add that each of 
these counties has a live and earnest superintendent.” 





| the institutions. 
start in life, which is always rough to the be- 
_ginner, who has to depend solely upon his 


| cation. 


Editorial Department. 


BENEFICENT PROPOSITION. 


We give below some correspondence set- 
ting forth a novel and very benevolent pro- 
position emanating from the Hon. Andrew 
Stewart. These letters have not before 
appeared in print, but emanating from a 
well-known and highly esteemed public 
man, of whom our State is justly proud, they 
will receive careful consideration both from 
our Legislature and the people of our Com- 
monwealth, and the very statement of the 
case would seem to be a sufficient argument 
in its favor. The graduates of these else- 
mosynary schools will certainly be very 
grateful for a little pecuniary help on leaving 
It will give them a better 


own merit and exertions. And such a re- 


| ward, or hope of reward, would constitute, 


all through the pupil’s course, a strong in- 


| centive to good conduct and studious appli- 


The example of Mr. Stewart will 
probably excite others to similar liberality. 
It will also appear by a subjoined letter that 


| Prof. Wickersham, now at the head of the. 


Soldiers’ Orphan schools in this State, and 
also the Superintendent of Public Instruction 


| gives the project his hearty approbation 


and concurrence. 

A word about Mr. Stewart. He is now 
in retirement, but has seen a great deal of 
public service in his time. He has served 
for several years in our State Legislature. 
He was appointed by President Monroe 
District Attorney for the Western District 


| of the State of Pennsylvania ; was a repre- 


sentative in Congress from 1821 to 1829, 
from 1831 to 1835, and from 1843 to 1847. 
He was always a warm friend of the ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Protective System.’’ Of late years he 
has divided his time between the pursuits of 
agriculture and manufactures. His charita- 
ble proposition will be found embodied and 
discussed in the following correspondence: 


LETTER OF MR. WATERS. 


UNIONTOWN S. O. SCHOOL, 
October 23, 1871. } 
To Professor F. P. Wickersham: 

DEAR Sik: The Hon. Andrew Stewart, of this 
place, a very ardent friend of the system of Soldiers’ 
Orphan schools established by the State, and to 
whom this school is greatly indebted for his assist- 
ance and encouragement, desires to contribute a 
portion of the means with which God has blessed 
him, in some way that would, in an especial manner; 
benefit not only soldiers’ orphans, but other destitute 
children, when these schools shall have accomplished 
their work. 

With this view, Mr. Stewart has suggested the 
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following plan, which he wishes me to submit for 
your consideration and advice: 
PLAN. 

As a beginning, he proposes to invest, himself, ten 
or fifteen thousand dollars, and guarantee the pay- 
ment of the interest semi-annually into bank, subject 
to the orders of the principal of the school, to be paid 
to each orphan, male and female, on their graduation 
in correspondence with their relative degree of merit, 
based upon good conduct and good scholarship, to 





be ascertained by reference to their daily merit re- 
ports, accompanied with a diploma showing their de- 
gree of merit and the amount paid, &c. It is not the 
amount of money, Mr. Stewart says ; his great object 
being to apply the stimulus of money as well as honor, 
not to afew of the naturally favored, but to every 
one, from the highest to the lowest—to receive 
according to their merit for industry and good con- 
duct combined. 

To these poor, destitute orphans a few dollars on 
their going out into the world will be more influen- 
tial and more valued than as many hundreds would 
be to the rich. From the millions now being con- 
tributed to relieve the losses by Western fires, may 
we not hope that the same benevolent spirit will con- 
tribute to the losses of these orphan children, not of 
property, but their parents by the fre of rebel guns 
aimed at the life of our nation which their noble and 
patriotic fathers saved by the sacrifice of their own. 

If this plan of endowment shall succeed, may we 
not hope to see it in all the “ Soldiers’ Orphan 
schools” in the State? And, after they have ful- 
filled their beneficent mission, Mr. Stewart suggests 
that other orphan and destitute children take the 
places vacated, and in turn be educated, and, instead 
of vagabonds, be made virtuous and valuable mem- 
bers of society, by the patriotic contributions of the 
benevolent and wealthy, adding, perhaps, a portion 
of the annual school funds under legislative sanc- 
tion, 

In a political point of view, how important in a 
republican government like ours, where virtue and 
intelligence are “fe, and vice and ignorance are 
death, to the government. Hence, is it not the duty 
of every true friend of republican government, hav- 
ing the means, to contribute freely to the moral and 
intellectual improvement of the coming generation, 
not only to save our own, but by the influence of our 
glorious example to spread free institutions of gov- 
ernment all over the world. 

As the proposed plan is to be connected with 
schools over which you preside, Mr. Stewart, before 
acting, wishes to-have your concurrence, as well as 
the benefit of your advice and great experience. 
Hence he has requested me, being himself a perfect 
stranger, to write to you for him, and, in doing so, I 
avail myself of the occasion to assure you that the pro- 
posed plan has my hearty approval, believing it to be 
admirably calculated to promote the cause of educa- 
tion, morality, and good government, not only in 
Pennsylvania, but wherever it may be adopted. 

Yours, very truly, 
A. H. WATERS, Principal. 








SUPT. WICKERSHAM’S REPLY. 


HARRISBURG, Oct. 25, 1871. 
Rev. A. H. WatTers—Dear Sir :—I have received 
and considered your statement of the plan of benefit- 
ing the orphan children in your school, proposed by 





Hon. Andrew Stewart, and I am free to say it des 
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great credit to both his head and heart. I do not 
see how it would be possible to invest that amount 
of money in a way todo more good. It has occurred 
to me, however, that as some of the children might 
not know how to use the money to the best advan- 
tage, or as some of their mothers or friends might 
take it from them, the plan might be so modified as 
to place the sum allowed each child in a savings 
bank to be drawn by him, both principal and interest, 
at twenty-one. Or, perhaps, the money ’s worth of 
something might be given that would benefit the 
children more than the money itself. But I make 
these suggestions with some hesitation. I am well 
pleased with the plan, in general, and I have no doubt 
the details will be closely looked after. If it is not 
carried into effect before I visit you, I will be pleased 
to meet Mr. Stewart and talk the matter over. 

Be kind enough to convey to him now the assur- 
ance of my high appreciation of his benevolent and 
patriotic purposes. May God reward him and raise 
up others to imitate his noble example. 

Yours truly, 
J. P. WIcKERSHAM, 
Superintendent. 
— Titusville Herald. 


—__-—__>—__—-. 


PERSONAL. 


CHARLES F. Evans, Sr. of Reading, re- 
cently delivered a lecture in the new public 
school-house in Cernarvon township, Berks 
county, on the subject of education, which 
is highly spoken of by the press. 


Pror. F. A. ALLEN has gone to Vermont, 
as he says, ‘‘ Instituting.”’ 


Wo. L. Linpsey, having resigned his po- 
sition, as County Superintendent of Warren 
county, received from the teachers, at the 
recent Institute, an elegant piece of silver 
plate, as a token of their good will toward 
him. 


SUPERINTENDENT H. W. FisHer, of Bed- 
ford, recently received a present of a 
beautiful silver watch, from the teachers of 
the county, as a mark of their appreciation 
of his labors. 


THE TEACHERS of Lehigh county are 
writing us thanking SUPERINTENDENT YOUNG 
for recommending them to subscribe for the 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. hope they will con- 
tinue to thank him. 


POLARIZED LiGut.—Last evening Professor John 
Moore delivered a lecture in the Franklin Institute G. 
upon the subject of “light,” before a very attentive 
audience. A full discussion of the wave theory of 
—_ was entered into, and illustrated by wave move- 

I Lhe velocity of light 


ment projected on the sci 
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and the discovery of wave lengths of different 
colors was described. In confirmation of the undu- 
latory theory of light, the effects of polarized light 
were exhibited. The gorgeous colorings which may 
be produced by prolonged light were exhibited. 
Simultaneously were red and green projected upon 
two screens, showing that the light was simply sepa- 
rated into its complimentary colors, the one being 
transmitted through a bundle of plates of glass, 
while the other was reflected. 

Various experiments, both amusing and instructive, 


the flash wheel, revolving disks, and a new applica- 
tion of the optical toy, known as the toy of life. 


to perform their evolutions upon a screen. 


success.—Press. 


a 
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OBITUARY. 





JOHN SHADEL, ESQ. 
John Shadel, Esq., Secretary of the Board of Di- 
rectors of Perry township, Snyder county, died in 
November last. Mr. Shadel was a warm friend of 
common schools, and an energetic school officer. 
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. L su | friend and defender. 
were shown, illustrating the persistence of vision; as | 
| 
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THOMAS P. SIMMONS, ESQ. 

It is with sadness we record the recent demise of 
this aged, useful and highly respected citizen and 
Christian gentleman. For a full term, he was ac- 
tively identified with our public school interests as a 
school director, and, a part of the time, president of 
the board. By his untiring, uniform zeal in the 
cause of popular education and by his social qualities, 
he endeared himself to the city teachers, as one in 
whom they could confidently rely as their steadfast 
He was, as he was styled, the 


“visiting member.” His greatest delight was to be 


| in the school-room, inspecting the teacher’s work, and 
n | 
. . “— ' 
this the images were greatly magnified, and seemed | 
The | 
lecture was in more respects than one a very great | 


he never left without some appropriate remarks en- 
couraging to teacher and pupils. Now retired from 
the position he so popularly held, ripe in years and 
usefulness, he peacefully departed this life in full 
hope of a glorious immortality. Thus, in a few 
months, three of our most efficient school directors— 
the lamented Michael Lehman, and Col. Thomas 
Throp, and, recently, Mr. Simmons—have been 
called away from earth to their final account. As 
they did in the case of Messrs. Lehman and Throp, ° 
the city teachers adjourned their Institute as a mark 
of respect, to attend his funeral. Truly we can say, 
“Behold the upright man, for the end of that man 
is peace!” — Williamsport Sun. 





OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 





THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 


ENTLEMEN :—As required by law ] | 


herewith submit my annual report as 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 
following statement is an exhibit of the 
present condition of the system. Its mag- 
nitude and prosperity must be a source of 


pride to every lover of his State: 
Number of school districts in the State 
Number of Schools.... 
Number of graded schools........ padies 
Number of school directors........+..-++ 
Number of Superintendents...........++ 
Number of teachers...... $60 ccsbencnnnecsss 
Average salaries of male teachers per 
ROS ckscnedsscsescccsees SB eccsccsoes 
,Average salaries of female teachers 
OE TROMEDS sccacceccsonsccesescccvcsees cscs 
Average length of school term in 
months .....s0- secscsececeseses swabieses . 
Number of pupils....... ones 
Average number of pupils............++ 
Percentage of attendance upon the 
whole number registered....... bestia 
Average cost of tuition per month for 
each pupil..........0006 ipeneke i .98 
Cost of tuition for the year.............$ 3,926,529 88 
Cost of building, purchasing and rent- 
ing school-hou-es........+. 


2,023 


SOR eee wee eee eeenee 


18,021 


$41 04 
32 86 


.68 


3,386,263 51 


see ewererenee 


The | 


Cost of contingencies.......ssseceees ee 1,167,124 94 
Total cost for tuition, building, &c., 
ANd CONCINGENCIES.......00..0ccceereees 
Total cost, including expenditures of 
all kinds........ cna ac bil d ac anil Within ance 
Estimated value of school property.... 


8,479,918 33 
8,580,918 33 
16 an: cata de oo 


If, to the $8,5g0,918 33, expenduld during 
the past year for common schools, we ad 
$520,000, expended in supporting our 


/orphan schools, we have a grand total of 
| $9,100,918 33 expended for school purposes. 


15,700 | 
4,634 | 
13,320 | 

81 | 


| In 
| In 


6.36 | J" 
834,614 | 


567,188 | 


: 
| 


The increase in the most important of 
these items, as compared with those of last 
year, is as follows: 

In 
In 


In 
In 


2" 
1,488 
1,742 
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2 

409 
5,723 
11,247 


number of districts......... 
number Of SChOBIS, 2.6 .cssccsesectesescee 
number of graded schools..........++0 
number of school directors...... 
number of superintendents............ 
number of teachers.......sc.sscccseceeee : 
number of pupils....... ee 
the average number of pupils......... Pa 
the cost of tuition............se0 a $181,114 07 
cost of contingencieS..........sse00. ae 1,898 8g 
cost of building, purchasing and 
renting SChOOl-hOuses .....c.seeseeeeeeeeees 620,619 17 
In total cost, including era of 
all kinds........ . 809, 157 13 13 


The increase in the above named items, 
as compared with those of the year 18635, 


In 


In 
In 


Hee e een en eenaeeanee 
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the date of the last report of my predecessor 
in office, is as follows: 


In number of districts.............02+s008 186 
In number of schools.............0.e0000 2,740 
In number of graded schools............ 2,891 
In number of school directors.......... 2,220 
In number of superintendents.......... 16 
In number of teacherS..............02+00 2,457 





In number of pupils............0e0cee0see 130,684 
In the average number of pupils....... 108,067 
In the cost of tuition.............:.eeee+ $1,411,001 25 
In the cost of contingencies............. 643,862 31 
In the cost of building, purchasing 

and renting school-houses............. 2,921,175 43 | 
In total cost, including expenditures | 

Wy We PI a cei ccckcceptaceseseseiesdesys. 4,966,679 78 | 


The growth of our system of common | 
schools, as exhibited by these figures, is | 
truly marvelous. Our good old State, at | 
little more than a single bound, has placed | 
herself among the leading educational States | 
of the Union. Scarcely another State, cer- | 
tainly none of the older States, can present | 
a record showing sucha development within | 
the past six years. And this result has been | 
obtained by evoking the power of the | 
people, for our system of schools is directly | 
dependent upon their will. 


Farther on in this report will be found 
the usual statistical statements showing, in | 
detail, the condition and working of the | 
system. The following is a summary of | 
these statements : 

Statement A shows the financial condi- | 
tion of the several school districts ofthe Com- | 
monwealth, excluding Philadelphia... The | 
receipts for the year were $6,023,451.65, the 
expenditures, $6,988,888.95 ; thus leaving a 
debt of $965,437.10. 

Statement B shows the condition of the 
system for the school year 1871, excluding | 
Philadelphia. The State, outside of Phila- 
delphia, has 14,161 schools, 16,482 teachers, 
an attendance of 700,040 pupils, an average 
attendance of 495,632, and an average | 
school term of 5 months and 21 days. She 
paid her male teachers the past year $40.03 | 
per month, and her female teachers $31.12, 
and expended for school-houses $3,006, 194.- 
41, for tuition $3,183,418.86, for contingen- 
cies $799,275.48, and for all school pur- 
poses, $6,988,888. 75. 

Statement C shows the school statistics | 
of Philadelphia for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1870. Philadelphia, at the date of 
the last report, had 380 school-houses, 1,539 
teachers, 134,574 registered pupils, 81,854 
pupils belonging to the schools, and school 
property valued at $3,315,407.00. She had | 


| 
| 
TABULAR STATEMENTS. | 
} 
| 
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expended for school purposes, during the 
year, $1,491,029.58. She paid male teach- 
ers $137.54 per month, and females, $43.40. 

Statement D shows the condition of the 
system for the year 1871, in comparison 
with its condition for the year 1870, exclud- 
ing Philadelphia. The increase in number 
of districts is 21; in number of schools, 
329; in attendance, 4,988; in average at- 
tendance, 10,720; in percentage of atten- 
dance, .o32; in number of teachers, 385 ; 
in the average salaries of male teachers, 40 
cents ; in average salaries of female teachers, 


57 cents; in cost of tuition, $172,728.53; 


in cost of building, etc., $446,056.99; in 
total expenditures, $610,347.18. In con- 
tingencies there is a decrease of $8,438,34, 
and the length of term is just the same as 
last year. ‘These items of increase are 
entirely satisfactory, except in respect to 


| teachers’ salaries and length of school term. 


With them it is likely there will be no 
marked increase while we are expending such 
vast sums for new school-houses. 


Statement E shows the condition of the 


schools of Philadelphia for year ending De- 


cember 31, 1870, in comparison with the 
year ending December 31, 1869. This 
statement shows an increase in the number 
of teachers of 24; in the number of regis- 
tered pupils of 735; in the number of 
pupils belonging to the schools at the end 


‘of the year of 571; in the average atten- 


dance of pupils of 527; in the amount 
paid teachers for salaries of $8,385.54; in 
the amount paid for lots, buildings, &c., of 


| $174,562.18; in the amount expended for 


books, stationery, fuel and contingencies, 
of $10,337.23; and in the total amount 
expended for all school purposes of $193,- 
284.95. There has been a decrease in 
the number of pupils admitted during the 
year of 1,189. It is useless to conceal the 
fact that the working of her public school 
system, good as it is in many respects, is not 
quite satisfactory to the best school men of 
Philadelphia. They think that their system 
needs revision, and some of the figures above 
given would seem to indicate that they are 
not mistaken. Let me suggest here what 
changes seem to me to be desirable: 


1. A better mode of examining and certificating 
teachers. 

2. The respective duties of the ward boards of di- 
rectors, and the board of controllers of the city, more 
clearly defined ; or, in other words, more unity in the 
school administration of the city. 

3. Taxes for school purposes levied and collected 
by the schoo! authorities. 

4. More complete supervision. 
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Statement F shows the condition of the | troduction to this report, but in order to 
system for 1871, in comparison with its con- | exhibit still more clearly the wonderful 
dition for 1870, including Philadelphia. | growth of our system within the past six 
The most important items contained in this _ years, I have had prepared the following in- 
statement have already been given in the in- | teresting table: 
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TABLE—SHOWING THE EDUCATIONAL GROWTH IN THE PAST SIX YEARS. 
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$2,748,795.08 
3,028,065.70 
3527 3,269.43 
3,500,704. 26 
3:745.415.31 
3,926,5 29.88 


$4,195,258.57 
5,160,750.17 
6,200, 5 39.96 
6,986,148.92 
7,;791,701.20 
8,580,918. 32 


725,000.00 
,262,798.68 
s99T,152.55 

2,455,847-71 
2,765,644.34 
3,386,263.51 











Statement G shows the value of the school | ticularly with the out-door work of the De- 


property of the State as estimated by the 
school directors or controllers. The value 
of this property is set down at $16,889,624, 
being an increase over the value as given last 
year, of $1,052,441. 

Statement H shows the expenditures of 
the department for the general system. ‘The 
State apropriation was $500,000. Of this 
amount, $95,387.66, were paid to Philadel- 
phia; $30,430.42 to cities and boroughs 
having superintendents under the law of 1867 ; 
$68,661 to County Superintendents for sala- 
ries; $15,000 to State Normal schools; 
$2,500 to Lincoln University; $4,039.59, 
to districts previously non-accepting, and 
$284,181.33, to the several districts of the 
Commonwealth. The amount distributed 
generally, was 48 cents per taxable. 

Statement I shows the expenditures of the 
Department for its own support. These ex- 
penditures amounted to $14,547.03, or, in- 
cluding the Superintendent’s salary, to $17,- 
047.03. 

Statement J shows the estimates of appro- 
priations needed for the general system and 
the School Department, for the year 1873. 
I have asked fora general appropriation of 
$750,000. The last Legislature wisely in- 
creased it from $500,000, to $650,000, but 
it ought not to stop at that point. The 
amount now asked for is but a small propor- 
tion of the $9,000,000, that will be required 
in 1873, for school purposes. The people 
are helping themselves magnificently ; let 
the State continue to help the people. I 
have also asked for an appropriation to pay 
the salary of another deputy, to assist par- 





partment. ‘The work is now too heavy for 
the force employed. It is at least three 
times greater than it was in 1866, and yet 
the same number of men are employed to 
do it. 

Statement K shows the amount of appro- 
priations made to the several State Normal 
schools. The aggregate appropriations 
made to these schools, are as follows: Mil- 
lersville, $44,980.89; Edinboro’, $29,385.- 
68; Mansfield, $28,250.09; Kutztown, $21,- 
146.69; Bloomsburg, $17,201.97; West 
Chester, $15,000, and Lincoln University, 
$9,000. ‘Total amount thus appropriated, 
$189,965. 36. 

In addition to the appropriations to the 
schools now in operation, the Legislature 
has made conditional appropriations as fol- 
lows: To the school at California, Washing- 
ton county, $15,000 ; to the school at Ship- 
pensburg, Cumberland county, $15,000, and 
to the proposed school at Indiana, $15,000. 
Of these amounts, California has received 
$15,000, and Shippensburg $15,000. ‘The 
State does well to foster these institutions, 
for we cannot have good schools without 
good teachers. 

The school at West Chester was recog- 
nized as a State institution during the past 
year. It is now open and full of promise. 
The schools at California and Shippensburg 
will most likely apply for recognition during 
the present year. ‘The Lock Haven school 
moves forward slowly, and the proposed one 
at Indiana has not for some time past moved 
forward at all; but both are well located 
and will undoubtedly be completed. There 
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is also a movement of some promise at | 4,763; who had attended a State Normal 


Broadheadsville, Monroe county. 


| school, 2,011 ; who had graduated at a State 


Statement L shows what has been done | Normal School, 246; who had read books on 


under the law of 1868, in reference to dis- 


tricts that had previously refused to put | 


schools in operation under the system. 
Twenty-one of the twenty-four such districts 
in 1868, have acceded to the requirements 
of the law. Harmony district, Beaver 
county, one of the three recusant ones, has 
a good free school in operation, although 
not under the School system; but Overfield 
and Washington, in Wyoming county, still 
refuse all the advantages of the act. Good 


hopes are entertained, however, that they, | 


too, will soon yield to what it is so manifest- 
ly their interest, and the system become 
universal in the State. 

Statement M shows the number of per- 
manent certificates now granted. The whole 
number is 818; 131 of which were granted 
the past year. It appears elsewhere, that 
only 504 teachers holding this grade of cer- 
tificate are now teaching in the State. 

Statement N shows the condition and 
working of the system as exhibited by the 
reports of the superintendents. 

Of the 12,091 school-houses reported, the 
number of frame is 7,774; of brick, 2,338 ; 
of stone, 1,500; of log, 326; built during 
the year, 640; unfit for use, 1,492; having 
no privy, 4,512; with sufficient grounds, 
6,058; with grounds suitably improved, 
881; well ventilated, 6,892; with suitable 
furniture, 7,210; with insufficient furniture, 
3,783; with injurious furniture, 1,663; sup- 
plied with suitable furniture during the year, 
591; well supplied with apparatus, 2,438 ; 
wholly without apparatus, 1,636; supplied 
with apparatus during the year, 519; hav- 
ing outline maps, 6,998. Of the 14,018 
schools, 3,434 are graded ; 345 were grad- 
ed during the year; 10,597 are well 
classified ; 11,536 have uniform text-books 
and in 11,716 the Bible is read. ‘The num- 
ber of public examinations held was 1,890 ; 
the number of directors present at them, 


teaching, 12,139 ; who held professional cer- 
tificates, 1,365 ; who held professional cer- 
tificates unworthily, 12; who failed totally, 
147. The number of visits to schools by 
superintendents, was 17,629; average time 
spent in each, 124 hours ; number of schools 
not visited, 1,363; number of directors ac- 
companying superintendents on their visita- 
tions, 3,585 ; number of patrons or citizens 


/met in the schools, 8,102 ; number of teach- 
/ers who attended district institutes, 4,057 ; 





5,759; of teachers receiving provisional cer- | 


tificates, 14,132; of teachers receiving pro- | 


fessional certificates, 602; of applicants re- | 


jected, 2,543; of teachers examined private- | 


ly, 622; of certificates annulled, 19 ; of cer- 
tificates renewed, 262, and the average grade 
of certificates was 25. The number of male 
teachers employed was 7,640; of females, 
8,842; average age of teachers, 23% years ; 
number who had no experience in teaching, 
2,141; who had taught less than one year, 
1,993; who had taught more than five years, 








number of educational meetings held by su- 
perintendents, 593 ; number of district li- 
braries organized under the law of 1864, 5 ; 
number of private schools, 346; number of 
academies and seminaries, 161 ; number of 
pupils attending private institutions, 19,- 
394; estimated revenue of such institutions 
from tuition, $338,105 ; number of teachers 
employed in them, 720. 

Statement O shows the statistics of teach- 
ers’ institutes held during the year. The 
attendance of actual members at the insti- 
tutes, was 11,890; the average attendance of 
actual members, 8,433; the attendance of 
honorary members, 1,850; the attendance 
of spectators, counting those present at some 
one session of each institute, 30,767, and the 
institutes were instructed by 538 lecturers 
and 227 essayists, and cost the several 
counties $11,957, and the members $3,456. 
These results of our institute work are cer- 
tainly something to be proud of. 

Statement P shows the statistics of the 
State Normal schools. The five State Nor- 
mal schools that were in operation during 
the past year, have had since their organiza- 
tion as State schools, 14,137 students; of 
whom 2,507 attended the past year, and they 
have graduated 469 students, of whom 127 
graduated the past year; 1,129 students 
received State aid, either as students or 
graduates. These schools had during the 
past year 72 professors and teachers; 8,348 
volumes in their libraries; property of the 
estimated value of $457,229.69; an aggre- 
gate indebtedness of $104,814.37; an in- 
come of $161,303.32, and expenditures 
amounting to $149,819.76. , 

Statements Q and R show the statistics 
of colleges, academies and seminaries. The 
statistics presented in the statements are no 


| doubt correct, as regards the individual in- 


stitutions making reports to the Department. 
It is to be much regretted, however, that all 
our colleges and academies do not make 
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reports, in order that a full statement con- 
cerning the condition and work of this class 
of educational agencies might be given. As 
it is, we can only say to those who seek in- 
formation from the statements referred to, 
that they by no means do justice to Pennsyl- 
vania in the matter of higher education. 
From the fact that so many do not, we are 
the more obliged to those that do report. 
Statement S was compiled by the National 
Bureau of Education, and exhibits the school 
statistics of the United States. The state- 
ment is a very valuable one. Pennsylvania 


compares well with her sister States. 


REPORTS OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The reports of the several county superin- 
tendents will be found in their usual place, 
and they possess even more than their usual 
interest. ‘They exhibit the condition and 
working of the system in all parts of the 
State, point out the obstacles that stand in 
the way of its further development, and 
make valuable suggestions with reference 
to their removal. The county superin- 
tendency never accomplished more good 
than it is accomplishing at the present time, 
and was never stronger in the general confi- 
dence of the people. If it fails of its pur- 
pose anywhere, it is owing to the officer, not 
the office, and next May the proper remedy 
can be applied by electing more efficient 
men. 


REPORTS OF THE CITY AND BOROUGH SUPER- 
INTENDENTS. 

Sixteen of our principal cities and 
boroughs have elected superintendents un- 
der the law of 1867. ‘The list is as follows: 
Allentown, Altoona, Chester, Easton, Erie, 
Harrisburg, Hyde Park, Meadville, Pitts- 
burgh, Pottsville, Reading, Scranton, Titus- 
ville, Wilkesbarre, Williamsport and York. 
This agency is giving great satisfaction and 
doing great good. The reports of the city 
and borough superintendents, in commis- 
sion, will be found under the proper head. 
These are carefully prepared documents and 
will well repay those who may read them. 

The success of the city superintendency 
has been so marked, that it seems strange 
any of our large cities and towns should 
refuse to put it in operation. Philadelphia, 
Allegheny, Lancaster and Norristown, and 
even much smaller places, stand in their 
own light in this matter. It is true, as it 
was stated in my last report, that ‘‘ a system 
of schools in a large town should be a com- 
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pact organization, a well rounded, harmoni- 
ously working whole; and an army has not 
more need of a general than such a system 
has of a responsible head. The school 
property should be carefully looked after. 
The pupils, their grades, their classes, their 
studies, their recitations, all need the atten- 
tion of some one who has the whole field 
before him; and they themselves, young in 
mind and heart, can very badly do without 
the counsel and care of a school-father. The 
teachers, too, lose interest in their work 
without some one to advise, strengthen and 
cheer. A competent man, loving his work, 
placed at the head of the school system of a 
town, can interpenetrate the whole with a 
new life. He can make it feel his touch at 
every nerve. He can mould it into comeli- 
ness, arouse its latent strength, and fire all 
about it with an ambition that will ac- 
complish much that is good and great.’’ 


REPORTS OF PRINCIPALS OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The reports of the principals of the State 
Normal schools will give all needed in- 
formation in connection with the statistical 
statement hereinbefore referred to, respect- 
ing these interesting institutions. 

The principal of the new school at West 
Chester makes his first report. 

Lincoln University, located at Oxford, 
Chester county, has been recognized for 
some years as a normal school for young 
colored men preparing themselves for teach- 
ers. The State has appropriated to the in- 
stitution, with a view of aiding it in this 
feature of its work, $9,000. ‘The report of 
the president takes its proper place, for the 
first time, in connection with the reports of 
the principals of the other State schools. 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE AGRICUL- 
TURAL COLLEGE. 

At my request, Rev. James Calder, D.D., 
President of the Agricultural College, has 
furnished this department with an interest- 
ing report of the institution over which he 
has been called to preside, and it is pub- 
lished in connection with the reports of the 
other State institutions. 

The State has invested a large amount of 
money in the Agricultural College, and is 
deeply interested in its success; and its 
friends everywhere will be cheered with the 
assurances of increased usefulness and pros- 
perity which the report presents. The col- 
lege will work in sympathy with the great 
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common school movement; let its advances | concerning their duties to thirteen thousand 


be met in the same broad spirit. 





ORPHAN SCHOOLS. 


The last Legislature placed the adminis- 
tration of the orphan schools in the hands 


of the Superintendent of Common Schools. | 


This interest will be made the subject of 


another report, as the law provides ; but it is | 


proper to give here the following summary 


of facts relating to the system : 
Number of institutions in which there 


are soldiers’ orphans............+++++ 39 
Number of orphans in schools and 

homes, May 31, 1871...---...0+eeeeeeees 3,607 
Number of orders of admission issued 

since May 31, 1871 .....-:.:-sseeeeeeees 418 
Number of discharges since May 31, 

i iinachescchcaned qeuctecduarenes copensces 150 
Number of orphans in charge of the ; 

State, November 1, 1871.....-..-++++ 3,660 
Number of orders of admission issued 

since system went into operation..... 6,907 
Number of orphans admitted into school 

since system went into operation..... 5,907 
Number of applications (children un- 

der eight years of age) now on file... 107 
Probable number of orphans who will 

be cared for under the system......... 6,500 
Cost of the system for the past year, 

gaan Pa Dae Ie ae $500,000 00 
Whole cost of system since going into 

OPETALION .........s0cccececsccececrcccsocces 2,992,298 34 
Probable amount of future appropria- 

tions that will be needed............... 2,000,000 00 





When the whole work shall have been 
finished, it will show that about szx shou- 
sand five hundred destitute soldiers’ orphans 
have been maintained and instructed ata 
cost to the State of about five millions of dol- 
fars. Than this grand work of charity, 
Pennsylvania has done nothing nobler in all 
her history. 





I.—WORK OF THE ENLARGED DEPARTMENT. 


The School Department, as enlarged by 
the last Legislature, has general charge of 
900,000 children in the common schools, 
and 3,600 orphan children, and controls, 
more or less directly, the expenditure of 
over $9,000,000 per annum. ‘The work of 
the School Department, with respect to the 
several educational agencies of the State, is 
briefly as follows: 

With respect to Zvachers:—It prepares 
and furnishes certificates for all the eighteen 
thousand teachers, and grants, directly, cer- 
tificates to such of them as have reached the 
higher grades of the profession. 

With respect to School Directors and Con- 
trollers :-—It gives advice and instruction 


school directors and controllers, furnishes 
| them blanks, receives and tabulates their re- 
| ports, reviews their accounts, judges whether 
| they have kept their schools open according 
'to Jaw, and, if so, pays them the State ap- 
propriation for their respective districts. 

| With respect to County Superintendents:— 
'It calls conventions for the election of 
county superintendents in the several coun- 
ties, receives the returns and judges of their 
legality, commissions the persons elected, 
removes the disqualified, pays their salaries, 
provides blanks for recording and tabulating 
their work, and receives and publishes their 
reports. . 

With respect to City and Borough Super- 
intendents:—It holds about the same relation 
to the city and borough superintendents as 
it does to county superintendents, except 
in the matter of the direct payment of sal- 
aries. 

With respect to Zeachers’ Instiututes:—It 
furnishes to teachers’ institutes—one being 
held in each county—blanks for their re- 
ports, receives, tabulates and publishes their 
reports, and renders all the assistance possi- 
ble in their management. 

With respect to State Normal Schools:— 
Investigates the claims of normal schools 
to State recognition, executes all legal forms 
necessary to their becoming State institu- 
tions, examines and approves their courses 
of study, their governmental regulations and 
their charges to students, visits them, ap- 
points the time of examining their gradu- 
ating classes and assists at the examinations, 
furnishes diplomas for their graduates, re- 
ceives and publishes their reports, and pays 
them their State appropriations. 

With respect to the Soldiers’ Orphan 
Schools:—I\t has almost complete control of 
the forty different institutions in which 
soldiers’ orphans are maintained and in- 
structed ; the accommodations, the persons 
employed, the food, clothing, instruction 
and discipline of the children being subject 
to the direction of the State Superintendent. 

With respect to Colleges and Academies :-— 
[t receives, tabulates and publishes all reports 
made by colleges and academies, as required 
by law. 

Besides all this, the Department is com- 
pelled to make an annual report to the Leg- 
islature, containing full information concern- 
ing the condition of the system of public 
instruction in the State and proposing plans 
for its improvement, to give advice apper- 
‘taining to their school interests to every 
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citizen who asks it, and to decide all ques- 
tions relating to those interests, without ex- 
pense to the parties presenting them. 

To carry out, with the necessary system, 
the multiplied details of this immense work, 
the Department prepares and issues, to the 
different school agencies and officers through- 
out the State, some thirty-five kinds of blank 
books and forms, and is compelled to use 
twenty-five kinds of blank books in which 
to keep its own records. Its correspondence 
reaches fully fifteen thousand letters per 
annum. 

The officers now engaged in the work of 
the Department are a Superintendent, a 
Deputy Superintendent, two inspectors of 
soldiers’ orphan schools, five clerks and a 
messenger. There has been needed very 
badly, for some years, a second deputy to 
relieve the present officers from a portion 
of their-out-door duties. With no disposi- 
tion to complain, and with every disposition 
to do all that can be done with the present 
force at my command, I cannot help thinking 
the Legislature is very slow in granting a 
request for help of this kind which has been 
so repeatedly made. To give weight to the 
request, it may properly be added that the 


business of the Department has increased at | 
least three-fold since the present administra- | 


tion came into power, without any increase 
in the number of officers. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF THE DEPARTMENT. 

The school work outlined under the pre- 
ceding head is now as well classified as the 
conditions under which it isdone will admit ; 
but the rapid growth of our system of public 
instruction will soon demand, in a way not 
to be overlooked, a considerable increase of 
clerical and supervisory force, and to use 
this increased force to most advantage, there 
must be a re-organization or reconstruction 
of the Department. Indeed, the change 
cannot take place too soon for the good of 
the system, and my experience teaches me 
that in place of our present necessarily 
rather loose organization, we should have, 


first, a School Department as now, with a | 


superintendent at its head assisted by two 
deputies ; and, second, the division of the 
Department into bureaus, as follows: 

1. A Bureau of Elementary Education.—This bu- 
reau could attend to the principal work connected 
with the common, elementary schools, and would 
need one chief clerk and two assistants. 

2. A Bureau of Higher Education —One compe- 
tent officer could attend at present to all the business 
that would belong to a bureau doing the work of the 
department appertaining to high schools, academies 
and colleges. 
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3. A Bureau of Professional Education.—This 
bureau could do the work of the Department with 
respect to Normal schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
One officer, thoroughly versed in it, could do the 
office work of this bureau. 

4. A Bureau of Orphan Schools.—This would bea 
temporary part of the organization, and could be 
easily managed by the force now employed. A single 
permanent desk might be devoted to work appertain- 
ing to houses of refuge, ref»rm schools and homes for 
friendless children. This class of institutions must 
rapidly multiply, and it is quite plain that our system 
of public instruction must before long be supple- 
mented by them. 

5. A Bureau of Special Instruction.—Our schools 
for the feeble-minded, and our asylums for the blind 
and deaf and dumb, if not our hospitals for the 
insane, and our jails and penitentiaries, are in many 
respects educational institutions. Much of the 
work that might be done by such a bureau as the one 
proposed, is now done by the State Board of Chari- 
ties; but there is still enough that needs doing, 
purely educational in its character, to employ the full 
time of one competent officer. A flood of light 
might be expected from such a source upon the whole 
science of education. 

All that is necessary to arfect such an or- 
ganization as that now outlined, is the ne- 
cessary legislative authority and an increase 
of three or four officers to the present force 
in the Department ; or, if the same number 
of clerks now employed can be allowed to 
remain when the orphan schools shall have 
been discontinued, no addition will be need- 
ed. 

I speak in this matter with the conviction 
that the education of our children is the 
most important interest in the Common- 
wealth, and that money judiciously spent 
for this purpose is money saved to the 
people, and I trust I speak to statesmen who 
appreciate the value of organization in car- 
rying on any great enterprise. Let us not 
forget that Pennsylvania is no longera small 
colony or a thinly populated State; but she 
has grown to be an empire, with four mil- 
lions of people, and that number soon to be 
doubled. 


IlII.—NO POLITICS IN SCHOOL AFFAIRS. 


The reconstrucfion of the Department as proposed 
would be incomplete, unless provision be made to re- 
move all connected with it away as far as possible 
from political influences. Theoretically, it will be 
acknowledged by thinking men of all parties, that 
there ought to be no politics in school affairs. Citi- 
zens of all parties pay the taxes, the children of all 
parties are found in the schools, and it is, therefore, 
clear* that damage must be done to the system by 
placing those in control of it who are unable in the 
administration of their offices to rise above partisan 
influences or prejudices. 

The State Superintendent is now appointed by the 
Governor of the State, and holds his office for the 
term of three years. Of course, both he and his 
subordinates are expected to be in sympathy politi- 
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cally with the appointing power. To what further 
extent, in the administration of the office, politics are 
carried, depends very much upon the discretion of 
the Superintendent. A mere partisan might do im- 
mense harm. No such a man ought to fill the office. 

It would go far to guard against any danger that 
might arise from this cause, if the State Superintend- 
ent were appointed by a board composed somewhat 
as follows: the Governor, the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, the Speaker of the Senate, one 
person elected by the State Teachers’ Association, 
one by a convention of superintendents, one by a 
meeting of the principals of State Normal schools, 
and one by a meeting of the presidents of colleges. 
By this arrangement, there would be constituted a 
board of seven, and the character of the men who 
would compose it, and the different interests repre- 


sented by them, would always secure the selection | 
| require the teachers in their employ to hold a2 


of a competent man to fill the position without 


regard to politics. The Superintendent, when | 


selected, might be entrusted with the power of nom- 
inating to the same board his subordinate officers. 

In this connection, I desire to express my full 
approval of the principle of a bill which was intro- 
duced into the Senate last winter by Hon. Charles 
R. Buckalew, and passed that body almost unani- 
mously, but for some unknown reason was not acted 
upon in the House, applying what is called the 
“free vote” to the election of school directors. The 
bill provides, “that in all future elections of directors 
two or more persons are to be chosen in a district for 
the same term of service, each voter may give all his 
votes to one or more candidates, as he shall think 
fit; the candidates highest in votes shall be declared 


elected. Any appointment to fill a vacancy in a | 


board of directors shall, whenever practicable, be 
made from among the voters of the proper district 


who shall have voted for the directors whose place is | 


to be filled.’ And that “whenever a voter shall 
intend to give more votes than one to any candidate 
for director, he shall express his intention distinctly 
and clearly upon the face of his ballot, otherwise but 
one vote shall be counted and allowed to such can- 
didate; but any ballot which shall contain or express 
a greater number of votes than the whole number 
to which the voter shall be entitled shall be rejected.” 

It is evident that the effect of this bill, in the pres- 
ent condition of political parties, would be, in a great 
majority of districts, to give them an equal represen- 
tation in our boards of school directors; or, in other 
words, it would lift at once our whole educational 
structure out of the mire of politics. The man who 
does this will confer a great boon upon the system. 

With a directorship removed from political in- 
fluences, superintendents would be elected and 
teachers chosen more with regard to their merits 
than is now the case, and the whole work would 
move forward on a higher plane, unobstructed by 
the obstacles arising from the jarring political interests 
that now impede its progress. 


IV.—OUR SYSTEM OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 

There come to the School Department so Inany 
inquiries from the outside of the State, in reference 
to the nature of our Pennsylvania common school 
system, that it is deemed well to give in this place a 
brief general outline of it. 

Each township, borough and city in this State is 
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what are called “independent districts,” with a 
single school, formed out of parts of adjacent town- 
ships, otherwise badly accommodated with schools. 
Outside of cities and boroughs, the school districts 
have from one to thirty schools, the average number 


being about seven. The power of levying and col- 


lecting taxes, building and furnishing school-houses, 
employing and paying teachers, selecting text-books 
and managing the schools generally, is vested in a 
board of six directors, two of whom are elected 
annually at the regular local elections. The courts 
have power to remove directors for the non-perform- 
ance of duty, and the State Superintendent can refuse 
to pay a district its quota of the annual State appro- 
priation, if its directors do not keep the schools 
“open according to law.” 

The directors of a district are authorized by lawto 
appoint and pay a district superintendent, and to 


district institute. Each board is compelled to make 
an annual report to the State Superintendent through 
the agency of the proper County Superintendent, 
who must approve it, accompanied by a sworn state- 
ment, to the effect that the schools of the district 
have been kept open and in operation according to 
aw, and specially declaring that no teacher has 
been employed during the year who did not hold a 
valid certificate, and that the accounts of the district 
have been legally settled. Failing to make such a 


| statement, works a forfeiture of the State appropria- 
of common schools in this Commonwealth, whenever | 


tion. 
The school directors of each county, and of each 
city and borough having over 7,000 inhabitants, as 


| may choose to do so,meet in convention triennially, 


at the call of the State Superintendent, to elect a 
superintendent and fix his salary. The directors fix 
the salary of the office absolutely, but they are 
limited in their choice of a person to fill it, to per- 
sons having certain scholastic and professional quali- 
fications, of the sufficiency of which the State Super- 
intendent is to judge before he issues the commission. 
The State Superintendent pays the salaries of the 
county superintendents, and fills all vacancies in the 
office by appointment. 

The duties of the superintendents of counties, cities 
and boroughs, are to examine and certificate teach- 
ers, visit schools, give instruction to the teachers, hold 
institutes and supervise generally the school interests 
intrusted to their care. They make monthly and 
annual reports to the School Department. 

The teachers’ certificates granted in Pennsylvania, 
are the following: 

A provisional certificate, which is a mere license 
to begin to teach. It is good only in the county 
where issued, 3° 1 for a single year. A scale of 
figures from one five is used in filling up this cer- 
tificate, to denote degrees of proficiency in the sev- 
eral branches. 

A professional certificate, which is a license to 
teach in the county where issued for the term of 
the Superintendent granting it, and for one year 
thereafter. It is granted to any good teacher who 
¢an pass an examination in orthography, reading, 
writing, arithmetic, geography, grammar, history of 
the United States and the theory of teachivg. 

A permanent certificate, which is granted by this 
department to teachers holding professional certifi- 
cates, whose application therefor is endorsed by the 
proper Superintendent, the proper board or boards 


made by law a school district. ‘The districts thus | of directors and by a county committee of teachers 
formed are the only ones except a small number of | elected by ballot for this purpose at the teachers’ in- 
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stitute. This certificate is good-permanently in the 
county where issued, and for one year in any other 
county. 

A State certificate, which is issued to teachers who 
pass an examination, in a prescribed course, before 


the board of examiners of the State Normal schools. | 
| ward in cities and boroughs entitled to representa- 


This certificate is permanently good in any part of 
the State. 
The State Superintendent is appointed by the Gov- 


erner, with the consent of the Senate, and holds his | 


office for three years. His general duties have been 
already named, in giving the statement of the work 
now devolving upon the School Department. 
appoints his subordinate officers. 

The State is divided into twelve Normal School 
districts. To nine of these the State has appropri- 


ated $15,000 each toward the erection of buildings | 


for Normal school purposes. The balance of the 
money required for their erection either has been or 
must be raised by local contributions. The build- 


ings when erected do not belong to the State, but to | 


the stockholders or contributors, who, however, can- 


not dispose of them or use them for any other pur- | 
pose, without the consent of the State authorities. | 
| of the State, in the boards of trustees of the several 
the several schools for the purchase of apparatus. No | 
school can be recognized as a State Normal school | 
until it has been found by the State authorities to | 


The State has appropriated considerable’ money to 


conform to the requirements of law, and, when 
recognized, its charges, course of study and dis- 
ciplinary regulations must be approved by the State 
Superintendent. The State furnishes diplomas for 
all graduates of Normal schools, and the State Super- 
intendent is chairman of the board that conducts the 
examination of the graduating classes. The State 


pays each student, who is attending a Normal school | 


for the purpose of becoming a teacher, fifty cents a 
week toward his expenses, and gives him a gratuity 
of fifty dollars at graduation. All appropriations to 
State Normal schools are paid by the State Superin- 
tendent. A diploma of the first degree, given at a 
State Normal school, ¢xempts the holder from ex- 


amination in any part of the State for a term of two | 
years after graduation; but at the expiration of that 


time he must either submit to an examination, or 


present to the Board of Examiners of the Normal | 
school where he graduated, an application for a | 


diploma of the second degree, endorsed by the board 


or boards of directors for whom he has taught, and | 
This, if granted, | 


by the proper superintendent. 
makes him a teacher for life. 


V.—PROPOSED CHANGES IN THE LAW. 


For reasons given in former reports, at some 
length, I respectfully recommend the passage of a 


lowing provisions. Far the purpose of securing 
attention to all the details of the proposed measures, 
I state them somewhat in the form of a bill: 

1. That any board of: directors, or two or more 
boards conjointly, may appoint, at such a salary as 
may be agreed upon, a practical teacher, not a direc- 
tor, holding a professional or permanent certificate, 
local superintendent of schools, and require him to 
perform such service in visiting schools, instructing 
teachers, gathering statistics and making out reports 
as they, in connection with the County Superinten- 
dent, may deem proper. 

2. That rooms for the meetings of conventions of 
directors, held for the purpose of electing county 
superintendents, shall be provided by the commis- 


He | 
| vision, and one dollar for each square mile in his 
| county, unless a conventien of directors see proper 
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sioners at the respective county seats, and all such 
conventions shall assemble upon the call of the State 
Superintendent, issued six weeks previously by cir- 
culars sent to all boards of directors. 

3. That such conventions shall consist of two dele- 
gates from each school district, and two from each 


tion, to be chosen from and by the several boards at 


| the regular meeting next prior to the meeting of the 


convention, or if no selection be made by a board, 
its president and secretary shall be delegates. 

4. That the salary of a County Superintendent 
shall be two dollars for each school under his super- 


to add to the sum thus obtained, an amount from the 
State appropriation to their own county: Provided, 
That in no case shall the salary of a County Super- 
intendent be less than one thousand dollars. 

5. That the State Superintendent shall, with the 
advice and consent of the Governor, appoint, on or 
before the 1st of May, annually, three citizens of 
each Normal School district in which a Normal 
school is in operation, to act as trustees on the part 


Normal schools. 

6. That the school directors of the several school 
districts, and those of wards in the cities and bor- 
oughs, shall, in connection with their annual reports, 
in the year one thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
three, and every third year thereafter, report, in such 
form as the State Superintendent shall prescribe, the 


| whole number of children in their respective dis- 


tricts or wards of school age, designating whether 
they are white or black, of native or foreign parent- 
age, and the length of time each attended school 
during the three preceding years. 

7. That the word “ five”’ shall be inserted in place 


| of the word “four,” in section twenty-eight, act of 


May, one thousand eight hundred and fifty-four, and 


| school directors shall hereafter keep the schools of 


their respective districts in operation five months in 
the year: Provided, That the length of term shall re- 
main as at present, in districts where the maximum 
of tax allowed by law to be levied for school pur- 
poses shall be found insufficient to keep their schools 
open a longer time. 

8. That it shall be’ the duty of the State Superin- 
tendent, in conjunction with the county superinten- 
dents, to so organize the teachers’ institutes held in 
the several counties, with respect to the time of hold- 
ing and method of conducting them, as to promote 
their highest efficiency, and he is hereby required to 
provide at least one competent instructor to attend 
the institute of each county, and pay him such reason- 


supplement to our school laws, containing the fol- | able compensatfon as may be agreed upon, out of the 
| annual appropriation to common schools, the bills to 


be settled in the usual manner by the Auditor Gen- 


| eral: Provided, That the whole sum thus expended 
| shall not in any one year exceed five thousand 


dollars. 


VI.—GREAT QUESTIONS TO BE MET. 

Immediately before the friends of education in 
Pennsylvania, there are several great questions that 
must be met and settled. Among them are— 

1. That Concerning Truant, Vagrant, and Neg- 
lected Children.—The President of the Board of State 
Charities, in his last annual report, thus states the 
question: ‘ Noman who has observed, with any care, 
the condition of our larger communities, can have 
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failed to notice that there is in them all a considerable 
percentage of the children who grow up to maturity 
without the chance of taking pattern from any ex- 
emplary life within their range. Whatever ideas 
they have of the difference between good and evil, 
are intuitive, and the sanctions of divine and human 
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vigilance”? in this, as well as in all other respects, 
“is the price of liberty.” 

To remedy the evil of non-attendance, many per- 
sons advocate the enactment of a law compelling 


| children between certain ages to attend school for a 


laws are known to them only to the extent of their | 


own sad experience. 
dignity and wealth is much reduced by the presence 
of this debased and debasing ingredient. And it is 


The average of social virtue, | 


a problem well worthy of the gravest and most | 


patient thought of philanthropic, political economists, 
whether anything, and, if anything, what can be 


done for the rescue of these unfortunates from their | 


ill-starred condition, for the protection of the com- | 
| very rigid laws enforcing attendance at her public 


munities which they deteriorate, and for the purity, 
welfare and honor of the State, the mother of them 
all.” 

It was stated in a previous report that by the 


certain number of months each year. Such laws, 
however, have not proven very effective -in the 
countries and States where they are now in force. 
Prussia has such a law, but the school attendance in 
Prussia does not embrace a greater percentage of the 
school-going population than it does in other 
European countries that have no compulsory law. It 
is even doubtful whether the percentage of attend- 
ance is greater in Prussia than it is in Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts has had on her statute books for years, 


| schools; how effective they are will be shown from 


the following statements taken from the last report 


' of the Board of Education. 


school census of Philadelphia, taken in 1868, it was | 


ascertained that 20,534 children in that city, between 
the ages of six and eighteen, 11,000 of them 
between the ages of six and twelve, were in attend- 
ance at neither public nor private schools. By a 
similar census of Pittsburg, taken in 1869, it appeared 
that 3,781 children, between the ages of six and 


In that report, page 102, it is stated that the “ ratio 
of mean average attendance for the year tothe whole 
number of persons between five and fifteen is .74.” 


| We have no means of determining how many per- 


sons there are in Pennsylvania between the ages of 
five and fifteen, nor how many between those ages 


| attend our schools, as our school statistics are com- 


fifteen, were without school advantages of any kind. | 


The carefully taken census of the borough of Potts- 
ville, shows thai, in 1870, of 4,427 children in that 
borough, between the ages of six and twenty-one, 
2,214 were out of school, and of 2,080, between the 
ages of seven and thirteen, 401 were out of school. 
Several county superintendents have made careful 
estimates of the degree of absenteeism in their re- 


spective counties, and concur in stating that about | 


one per centum of the children of proper age never 
attend school at all, and that some seven or eight Jer 
centum of them attend so short a time or so irregu- 
larly as to derive little advantage therefrom. From 
such facts it is probable that 75,000 of our youth are 
growing up in virtual ignorance. 
of this number, it is true, either have acquired or will 


A large majority | 


acquire the ability to read and write a little, but they | 
are sadly deficient in all the nobler qualities that a | 


good education is so well calculated to produce. 

These 75,000 neglected children are found in the 
cellars and garrets, the streets and alleys of our cities 
and towns, employed in our mmes and manufacto- 
ries, or running wild in country places. Every 
observer must notice them, and every good man must 
lament their condition and fear the evils that society 
must experience from their untutored minds and un- 
restrained passions. 

What becomes of these children thus suffered to 
grow up in ignorance? Let our houses of refuge 
answer the question. 


piled in a different way from that in which they are 
compiled in Massachusetts; but from the best esti- 
mates that can be made, attendance at school seems 
to be about as good here as there. 

Abner J. Phipps, Esq., the agent of the Board of 
Education, says: ‘It isa mournful thought that not- 
withstanding the very large amount expended for the 
maintenance of the public schools of our State, so 
large a proportion of children of school age fail to 
reap the advantages of this, and grow up in compar- 
ative ignorance. It is true we have a compulsory 
law, with sufficient penalties, if it were enforced, but 
in many towns it is not only not enforced, but no 
disposition to enforce it is shown.” 

Hon. Joseph White, Secretary of the Board of Ed- 
ucation, declares, with reference to their compulsory 
law and the practice under it; that “It is the weakest 
and least defensible part of our school system.” 

And Gen. H. K. Oliver, the State constable, one 
of whose duties it is to see that the State laws con- 


| cerning education are enforced, puts the case still 


stronger. Theitalicsarehisown. Hesays: “ Now, 
we know, indeed, that there is a compulsory statute 
of the Commonwealth in relation to the schooling of 
its children, but like a great many other statutes on 


| the books, it is paralytic, effete, dead—killed by sheer 


| neglect. 


The total number of children | 


received into the two houses of refuge for the ten | 
* . | 
years from 1860 to 1870 was 5,189, and their average 


age was about 13% years. 
neither read nor write; 957 could read but not write; 
and 2,291 could read and write, but only about 200 
of them could read and write well. This ignorance- 


produced crop of vice and crime, when more fully | 


ripened, is harvested by our jails and penitentiaries. 

But ignorance in this country does not only curse 
society with vice and crime, it vo/es ; and a ballot in 
the hands of an ignorant man is a dangerous 
weapon. It is fearfully true, that with large masses 
of ignorant men as voters, no country can long sus- 
tain free institutions. Our statesmen cannot guard 
against this evil with too much care. “Eternal 


Of these, 1,941 could | 


It was never enforced, and never supposed 
to be anybody’s duty to enforce it. In fact, we are 
inclined to believe that it is not generally known that 
such a law was ever enacted. Nobody looks after it, 
neither town authorities, nor school committees, nor 
local police, and large cities and many of the towus 
of the State are swarming with unschooled children, 


| vagabondizing about the streets and growing up in 


ignorance and to a heritage of sin. The mills all 


| all over the State, the shops in city and town, are full 





of children deprived of the right to such education as 
will fit them for the possibilities of their after life. 
Nobody thinks of either enforcement or obedience in 
the matter, so that between those who are ignorant 
of the provision and those that care for none of these 
things, thousands of the poor younglings of the State, 
with all her educational boasting, stand precious 
small chance of getting even the baldest elements of 
education.” 
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Waiving all question, then, as to whether a law 
compelling children to attend school is in consonance 
with the spirit of our free institutions, and whether 
the indisposition in this country to enforce such a law 
does not arise from that fact, the experience of Mas- 
sachusetts teaches us that we in Pennsylvania must 
look in some other direction than in that of a com- 
pulsory law to find the remedy we are seeking for 
the evil of non-attendance at school. 

After having carefully considered this delicate and 
difficult snbject, I have about reached the conclusion 
that we must first do what remains to be done in the 
way of providing good school-grounds, good school- 
houses, and good teachers for our children, and we 
have yet much to do in this direction; and then sup- 
plement our present voluntary system by enactments 
as follows: 

1. A judicious truant law. 

2. A judicious law preventing the employment of 
children in mines, manufactories, &c., without some 
provision for their education. 


3. A law authorizing boards of directors in cities | 


and large towns to appoint and pay, when needed, a 


school missionary, to visit the parents of children not | 
| neither permanence nor dignity, if the best knowl- 


| edge and the highest culture do 


in school or attending irregularly, and endeavor to 
secure their attendance. 

4. A law legalizing, if not requiring, the establishment 
of a home for friendless or neglected children in every 
county of the Commonwealth, and giving the boards of 


directors of the several school districts power to send | 


to these institutions such children as the safety of 
society might justify being disposed of in that way. 
These homes should be established, supported, and 
managed by the same authorities that have the care 
of the almshouses, aided, perhaps, at first, by appro- 
priations from the State. They should provide main- 
tenance and clothing, as well as instruction, for the 
children. They should train the children up to 
habits of industry, and whenever suitable opportunities 
presented themselves, they should place them in good 
families, or where they could learn a useful trade. 

A compulsory law, even if fully enforced, cannot 
bring into the schools children suffering from the want 
of food, clothing or shelter, children who must work 
or steal in order to live, children who have no 
parents or friends to care for them; and a large pro- 
portion of those growing up in entire ignorance are 
of this class. The county home is just the place for 
them, and tens of thousands might by its means be 
plucked like “ brands from the burning,’”’ and made 
good members of society. I have almost unbounded 
faith in the effect of good influences upon the character 
of young. I believe most firmly that if all the ignorant, 
vicious boys and girls in Pennsylvania, could be at 
once brought into properly managed homes of the 
kind just spoken of, nineteen out of every twenty could 
be made good men and women—good members of 
society. If society is ever reformed, it will be done 
in this way. If the evils we complain of and suffer 
under, are ever removed, rooted out, it will be 
effected by the right education of the young. 

It is in favor, also, of the plan proposed, that it 
does not disturb the sacredness of the family—a 
matter so dear to the Anglo-Saxon race. The State 
would not be called upon to overrule or break down 
parental authority, but merely step in to take the 
parent’s place where children either have no parents 
or none that cared for them. 

I cannot too earnestly press this subject upon your 
attention and upon the attention of all good men. 

2. That concerning a more Complete Provision for 
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Higher Education.—\ have felt it my duty, in the 
several reports issued from this Department during 
the present administration, to urge with earnestness 
the importance of devoting more attention to the in- 
terests of higher education. Many of our people 
seem to think that if they have their children taught 
simply to read, write and cypher, it is enough. 
Others add to these branches a smattering of geogra- 
phy and grammer, and call their children well 
educated. This superficial education is breeding 
among our people shallowness, rawness, conceit, 
instability and a want of self-respect, honor and 
dignity. It is lowering the tone of society, subject- 
ing us to the rule of unprincipled demagogues, filling 
high positions with incompetent men, and weakening 
public virtue. Every social interest and every gov- 
ernmental concern in this country is suffering for 
want of more men of broad views, ripe culture and 
high sense of right. I heartily endorse the senti- 
ment uttered by President Porter, of Yale College, in 
his recent inaugural address, that “the lessons of 
history, both the earlier and the mere recent, are 
distinct and vivid, that in a republic like ours, 
wealthy, proud and self-confident, there can be 
its 


not influence 


population and its institutions.” 

In order that something practical may be done in 
the way of encouraging higher education, it may be 
well to remember that our common-school laws not 
only sanction the establishment of graded schools for 
the teaching of the higher branches of learning, but 
enjoin their establishment, wherever practicable, 
upon boards of directors. Within the last five years 
much has been done in this way. Graded schools 
have rapidly increased in number, and those pre- 
viously in operation have greatly improved in effi- 
ciency. Our cities and towns are now pretty 
generally supplied with reasonably good facilities for 
imparting a higher grade of instruction, but there are 
few rural districts that enjoy any advantages of the 
kind. There are tens of thousands of young people 


| throughout the State who are prepared to enter upon 


a course of higher education, but have no opportunity 
of doing so, except by leaving home and incurring 
considerable expense. A vast amount of talent is 
thus lost to society and to the State. Can nothing 
be done to prevent it? 

Our school law allows boards of directors of one 
district to admit pupils into their schools from other 
districts, on condition of their paying tuition fees. 
Taking advantage of this provision, public-spirited 
boards of directors in small boroughs and thickly 
settled rural districts, in different parts of the State, 
are beginning to establish high schools, and invite to 
them pupils frem the surrounding districts that, from 
the sparseness of their population, cannot establish 
such schools. ‘The result is, they secure the advan- 
tages of a good high school for the children of the 
district at a very moderate cost, save parents the ex- 
pense of sending their children abroad for an educa- 
tion, and, at the same time, benefit their neighbors. 
Take, for an example, the little borough of Troy, in 
the county of Bradford. Its population is about 
1,200, and it has some 350 children to send to school. 
As those familiar with the subject know, this number 
of children would not justify the establishment of a 
high school. But the board of directors of Troy, 
determined to have a good school, first build a school- 
house costing some $12,000 or $14,000, equip it hand- 
somely, and then employ a principal at a salary of 
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$1,300 a year, and give him as assistants a corps of 
first-class teachers. This done, they are ready to 


invite pupils from outside of the district, and thirty | 
With these they secure the | 


or forty of them come. 
material for a very fine high school, and the where- 
withal to supportit. This Troy Free Academy is open 
to all the children of the district, alike to rich and 
poor, and blesses the whole section of country for 
miles around with the advantages of a higher educa- 
tion, 

Troy is an example of what many towns and villa- 
ges have done, and there seems to be no good reason 
why the further development of our system should 
not take this direction, nor why there should not 
be, before long, hundreds, if not thousands, of such 
schools in the State. Indeed, the policy would not 
be a bad one for boards of directors, in districts near 
to those containing high schools, to select, by com- 
petitive examination, the best and brightest scholars 
in their schools, and pay for their tuition at the high 
schools out of the public funds. 

3. That Congerning a Closer Union between our 
Common Schools and our Colleges.—I have repeatedly 
called the attention of the Legislature to the neces- 
sity of a closer union between our common schools 
and our colleges. In 1868 I prepared, in the shape 
of a bill, a practical measure looking to that end, but 
the reception it met with in your body of that year 
was not very encouraging. Some such measure is 
badly needed, and I again respectfully call your at- 
tention to the subject, and ask for it your favorable 
consideration. 

Our common schools need the help of the colleges 
—need their learning, their light—need them as 
objects toward which to direct the aspirations of 
ambitious pupils. If we aim at nothing beyond a 
common school education, our educational interests 
must move forward on a low plane, and the intellec- 


tual condition of the people will be characterized by | 


a dead sea of mediocrity. If, on the contrary, our 


youth can see, far up the rugged path of knowledge | 


they are climbing, the open doors of a college, they 
will be stimulated to greater exertions, their latent 
powers will be developed, they will breathe a purer 
air, enjoy a clearer light, and though but compara- 
tively few may enter those doors, all will be ennobled 
by the prospect. 

Our colleges need the help of the common schools 
—need their strength, their warmth—need them as 
streams need fountains, as the sculptor needs marble. 
It is a lamentable fact that the number of students in 
our colleges is not increasing in proportion to the 
increase of our population. The development of the 
common school system within the last few years is 
truly marvelous, but our colleges are almost standing 
still. It is doubtful whether there are more men of 
liberal culture in Pennsylvania to-day than there were 
fifty years ago. 
bodies, the professional conventions of that day, seem 
to have contained as many full-grown men, men of 
ripe culture, broad views, high-toned honor and strict 
obedience to principle, as they, do at the present time. 
If the average farmer, mechanic and workingman is 
a better scholar, a man of more culture in the year 
1871, than he was in the year 1821, this is not the 
case with the average professional man. What we 
have gained in breadth of learning, we seem to have 
lost in depth. The principal reason of all this is the 
distance—the chasm that exists between common 
school and college. Formerly there were in this 
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| high schools that have taken their place. 


The courts of justice, the legislative | 
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academies and seminaries. These were mostly taught 
by graduates of colleges, who prepared many of their 
pupils to take the same course they had themselves 
profited by; they not only did this in the matter of 
learning but also in the matter of taste. These 
useful institutions have nearly all disappeared, 
supplanted by the more vigorous public high 
schools. In nearly all our county towns and in 
many of our country villages, there are to be found 
at the present time old academy buildings, relics of 
the era to which I allude, within whose walls, now 
fast mouldering with neglect and decay, were edu- 
cated a majority of the men who have made Penn- 
sylvania what she is; but very few of them are now 
used for academical purposes, the development of the 
common school system having diverted the streams of 
learning from them in another direction. Instead of 
academies we have high schools, and these, without 
a common tie of sy weoiee or interest with the colleges, 
have in view other educational ends than that of pre- 
paring their pupils for a collegiate course of study. 
The colleges, therefore, have lost their academical 
Seeders, but have not as yet supplied their place by the 
feeders they might find, broader, stronger, better in the 
It is their 
interest to do this, and speedily; and the connection 
must not be a mere mechanical one, but organic in 
its character. ‘The disjointed fragments must grow 


| together; the warm blood must have free course 


through the whole system, and one heart must throb 


| in it a common life. 


In all this, it may be well to say that the measure 


| of union contemplated does not interfere with the 


vested rights, chartered privileges, governmental 
regulations, or denominational preferences of any of 
the colleges. It simply aims to remove the impedi- 
ments which now block the way from the high 
school to the college. Some State aid to colleges 
will be necessary to carry out the plan, but to grant 
such aid is but to comply with a plain provision of 
the constitution, and return to the policy pursued in 
the earlier periods in the history of the Common- 
wealth. 

To give an example of the liberal views concern- 
ing education held by a former generation of law- 
givers, I will quote section fourth of an act of As- 
sembly approved April 12, 1838. This section reads: 
“To encourage the arts and sciences, promote the 
teaching of useful knowledge, and support the col- 
leges, academies and female seminaries within this 
Commonwealth, there hereby is appropriated, and 
shall annually be paid to the said colleges, academies 
and female seminaries, in equal quarterly payments, 
the sums following, to wit: To each university and 
college now incorporated, or which may be incor- 
porated by the Legislature, and maintaining at least 


| four professors, and instructing constantly at least one 


hundred students, ove thousand dollars; to each 
academy and female seminary now incorporated, or 
which may be incorporated by the Legislature, main- 
taining one or more teachers, capable of giving in- 
struction in the Greek and Roman classics, mathe- 


| matics and English, or English and German litera- 


ture, and in which at least fifteen pupils shall con- 
stantly be taught in either or all of the branches 
aforesaid, three hundred dollars; to each of said 
academies and female seminaries where at least twen- 
ty-five pupils are taught as aforesaid, four hundred 
dollars ; and to each of said academies and female 
seminaries having at least two teachers, and in which 


State a large number of classical and mathematical forty or more pupils are constantly taught as afore- 
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said, five hundred dollars; but no academy in any | declares, “That which makes a good constitution 


city or county of the State where a university or 
college is established, and receiving the appropriation 
made by this act, shall be entitled to receive the ap- 
propriation made by this act for the benefit of acade- 
mies; this section to continue in force for ten years, 
and no longer.’ 

Something in the spirit of this section is all that is 
wanted to encourage sufficiently the interests of 
higher education, and create the desired bond of 
union between common school and college. 


Aristotle tells us that “All who have meditated 
upon the art of governing mankind, have been con 
vinced that the fate of empires depends upon the 
education of youth.’’ Washington, in his Farewell 
Address, asserts, that “ In proportion as the structure 
of government gives force to public opinion, it is es- 
sential that public opinion shall be enlightened.” 
And the good founder of our own Commonwealth 





must keep it, viz.: Men of wisdom and virtue, quali- 
ties that, because they descend not with worldly in- 
heritance, must be carefully propagated by a virtuous 
education of youth,’’ From these words of wisdom 
we may learn that the one, paramount want, in a 
country like ours, is me, full-grown, rightly-cultured 
MEN. Crown with choicest laurels, then, the states- 
man who plants and fosters institutions that supply 
this want, that confer the blessings of a broad, 
generous education upon a whole people, developing 
whatever talent God has given them; for, in doing 
this, he has left nothing undone that can advance 
their interests, increase their prosperity, render their 
liberties more secure, promote their happiness or 
enable them to fill a high position in the history of 
the world. With such men a nation has everything; 
without them, nothing. “ 
J. P. WICKERSHAM, 
Superintendent Common Schools. 
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New AMERICAN FourTH READER. Ay “pes Sar- 
gent and Amasa May. 12mo. Pp.: 216. Philadel- 
phia: £. H. Butler & Co. 

New AMERICAN FirTH READER. 
gent and Amasa May. i2mo. Pp.: 312. 
delphia: FE. H. Butler & Co. 

These numbers, the Fourth and Fifth, complete 
this promptly issued series. Characterized, as it is, by 
its superior gradation, the neatness of its typography, 
its numerous and attractive illustrations, and the ex- 
cellence of the matter found in the several numbers 
—its strongest point, in these days of good Readers, is 
in its very moderate cost—the lowest priced series in 
the market. M. 
ANDERSON’S HISTORICAL READER, eméracing Selec- 

tions in Prose and Verse from Standard Writers of 

Ancient and Modern [History ; with a Vocabulary 

of Difficult Words, and a Biographical and Geo- 

graphical Index. 12mo. Pp.: 544. By Fohn F. 

Anderson, A. M. New York: Clark & Maynard. 

Price, $1.80. 

Hupson’s SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 


By Epes Sar- 
Phila- 


Plays of Shake- 


speare Selected and Prepared for use in Schools, | 


Clubs, Classes, and Families, with Introduction and 
Notes. By Rev. Henry N. Hudson. i12mo0. Pp.: 
636. Boston: Ginn Brothers. Green Cloth, $2.50. 
These works, out of the ordinary track of the school 
reader, are from the Philadelphia agent, Mr. A. 
Lovell, 512 Arch street. 
teachers in high schools and academies will enjoy 
using in their advanced classes, no less a critic than 


E. P. Whipple says: “ Mr. Hudson has done his | 


delicate task with incomparable tact and felicity. 
The beauty, grandeur, sublimity, wit, humor, pathos 
of Shakespeare are presented in this volume; nothing 
is omitted that is really essential to the comprehension 
of Shakespeare’s genius as the greatest poet and dra- 
matist of the world.” This volume includes As You 
Like It, The Merchant of Venice, Twelfth Night, 
Henry IV., Julius Caesar, and Hamlet. The general 
preface is a fine piece of literary work, and the notes 
at the foot of each page are always brief and pointed. 





Of the latter, a work that | 


| mathematics. 


The Historical Reader is divided into three parts: 
Part I. treats American history, and is made up of ex- 
tracts from Everett, Robertson, Irving, Prescott, Ban- 
croft, Webster, Lossing, Cooper, Parton, Hildreth and 
Story, among the prose writers; and Bryant, Willis, 
Berkely, Montgomery, Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. Hemans 
and others among the poets. Part II. takes up Eng- 
lish, Scotch and French history, and the brightest 
names on the roll of England’s literary men are found 
here, each represented by one or more choice produc- 
tions; and all together, taken in their order as given, 
insuring a reasonable degree of completeness in the 
historical narrative, while taken separately they afford 
vivid conceptions of important eras in history. Part 
III. contains miscellaneous selections from ancient 
and modern history, illustrating ancient Greece and 
Rome, the Crusades, the invasion of the Huns, the 
Fall of Poland, etc. The work is unique in concep- 
tion, and that the plan of the work has been so well 
carried out proves its author a gentleman of good 
judgment and rare literary culture. M. 
ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES, MENTAL AND WRITTEN; 

with Numerous Tables of Money, Weights and 

Measures, &¢. Designed for Review Exercises. By 

Daniel W. Fish, A. M. 16mo. Pp. : 282. New 

York. Lvison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 

This little book, containing 2500 problems of various 
kinds, is an additron to Robinson’s Mathematical 
Series. We have used it during the past month in 
giving test exercises to a class somewhat advanced in 
While all the class of fourteen pupils 
have for the past two years been studying algebra and 
geometry and, with two or three exceptions, Latin, 
about half of them have dropped arithmetic to take 
up Greek, the remaining half continuing arithmetic. 
Before taking up trigonometry they have all been 
thrown back upon arithmetic for review, the “Greek” 
section claiming that they can beat the “arithmetic” 
lads upon their own ground. Both sides were eager 
for the contest, and thus far ‘‘ honors”’ have been about 
even, if anything Greek a little ahead, which we hold 
ought to be the case, notwithstanding the fact that 
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this section has not been working in arithmetic for | as fully as seems desirable for the average pupil. The 


upward of two years. With this digression, we may 
add that we have used the book above named, as stated, 
and have been much pleased with the variety of orig- 
inal and ingenious problems which it presents. M. 
ELEMENTS OF PHysloLocy. Llements of the Anat- 
omy, Physiology and Hygiene of the Human System. 
By Fustin R. Loomis, L.L. D., President of the 


University at Lewisburg. 12mo. Pp. 254. Revised 


Edition. New York: Sheldon & Company. 1871. 
The only important changes in this revised work 
are found in the chapter on digestion. The section 
on the individual muscles is retained as an appendix. 
But little difficulty will therefore be experienced in 
using this and former editions in the same class. The 


well printed engravings. ‘The teacher who has not 
a class in this important branch fails to do his full 
duty, if he does not give his pupils occasional famil- 
iar talks upon the wonderful structure “ of the houses 
they live in.” Better this than an undue proportion 
of grammar or arithmetic. M. 
AN ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA for Schools and Acade- 
mies. By Foseph W. Wilson, A. M., Professor of 

Geometry in the Central High School of Phitladet- 

phia. i2mo. Pp.: 240. Philadelphia: 

& Brother. 1872. 

This book has what we like—plenty of work for 
the pupil. It is filled with problems for solution, all 
of which are claimed by the author as original. The 
arrangement of the work, also, is such that progress is 
very gradual and thorough. ‘The publishers have our 
thanks for the copy under notice, as we shall use it, 
in addition to the regnlar text-book, in test work for 
our classes. M. 
ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR: Arranged and 

simplified for the use of beginners, by W. F. Burn- 

side, A. M., Principal of the Lebanon High School. 

84 pages. Lebanon: Wm. M. Breslin, 1871. 

This is a common-sense little text-book on gram- 
mar, containing what the pupil will need in the study 
of this branch as pursued in the schools. 
gentleman well known as an accomplished teacher, 
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| LITTLE FoLK SonGs. 


It is by a} 
| paper, the rhymes and pictures such as may be enjoy- 
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work is arranged in the form of questions and answers, 
with copious exercises and illustrations. This book 
is generally used in the schools of Lebanon county. 
Its retail price is but thirty cents per copy. M. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE SPEAKER. Designed for the 
use of Schools, Academies and Lyceums. Carefully 
Selected from the best Authors, with Notes. By 
Henry 7. Coates. 12mo. Pp.: 672. Cloth, $1.75. 
Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 

This work completes the series of Speakers, the 
first two books of which are by Mr. J. R. Sypher. 
These speakers contain selections many of which are 
ne, and all approved by the good taste of the schol- 


; : ; | arly gentleman by whom they have been compiled. 
different branches of the subject are treated in a style | 5 ® ee ; P 


at once interesting and familiar, and illustrated by | 


There is great variety, and the articles selected are 
mainly from the best writers and speakers of our own 


| time, though those of a former era are aiso laid under 


generous tribute. The series deserves to be a popular 


| one, and as to this third book, it is among the very 


best of its class. M. 


THe PaRser’s MANUAL. By Fohn Williams, A. 
M. Embracing classified Examples in nearly every 
variety of English construction. Designed for 
Schools, and for the use of private students. 2mo, 
Pp.: 264. Price, $1.00. Cincinnati: Wilson, 
Hinkle & Co. 

A text book specially devoted to the subject of 
parsing and the analysis of ditferent constructions in 
English Grammar, It is designed to supplement the 
ordinary text-book, the author holding that “ gram- 
mar cannot be thoroughly taught without a well- 
digested system of printed or written parsing exer- 
cises.’’ The teacher who thinks himself “ well up” 
in parsing will find some things here that are yet 
beyond hiin, and the hints that are given from page 
to page as to proper methods of presenting this or 
that point will not be lost upon the intelligent in- 
structor. M. 
By Alexina White. 4 to. Pp. 
94. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 

A beautiful little book for the nursery, on toned 


in the neighboring county of Lebanon. Both syntacti- ; ed by young folks of all ages ranging from three to 


cal parsing and the analysis of sentences are treated | thirty or from four to sixty. 


M. 





MISCELLANY. 


LONGEVITY OF QUAKERS.—For many years we 
have noticed the comparatively great number of old 
men and women in their meetings. When the 
newspapers announce the death of a man or woman 
aged 85, 88 or go, there will generally be found ap- 
pended, “ Funeral, 4th day” [Wednesday], showing 
that the person was a Quaker. We believe that the 
average age of persons Quaker born will range ten, if 
not fifteen years higher than that of other people. 
There are probably a hundred reasons why this is the 
case, partly hereditary and partly practical, They 
are born of parents who have for ages been temperate, 


not of that order of people, either in religious belief 
or in daily life—men who live wrongly and rashly, 
will hold on to be old; but where one has constitu- 
tion enough to endure all manner of abuses and live 
to old age, nine hundred and ninety-nine will fall 
before the age of fifty. If there is an argument in 
favor of sobriety, regularity, order and quietness of 
life stronger than that exemplified by the daily life of 
the Quakers, we would like to hear it. 

Ir is probable that the French payment to Ger- 
many, if it effects no other purpose, will result in 
naturalizing, in the English language, the word mil- 
The word 





—s 


liard, to mean one thousand millions. 
bilion, though properly meaning a million millions, is 
as often used to mean a thousand millions, and it is 
particularly important to fix the meaning of arithmet- 
ical expressions. For this purpose, the milliard 
should be accepted as a valuable term in arithmetic. 


ne calm, religious, moral, prudent, frugal and regular in 
Ai their habits. They have been taught to control their 
BN passions, and live even, upright, consistent lives. 
Their children of the present generation have been 
born of such parents and reared in such habits, and 
they live to be remarkably old. Occasionally persons 
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EpUCATION IN RussIA does not appear to be in a 
flourishing condition. With a population in 1856 
of sixty-five millions, there were only four hundred 
and fifty thousand pupils attending school. Accord- 
ing to statistics published in 1867, the population of 
Russia then amounted to about seventy-eight millions, 
and the number of children attending school, if the 
ratio of 1856 were preserved, would only be five 
hundred and forty thousand. In consequence, how- 
ever, of the teachers having been confined to the 
exclusive use of the Russian language, there has been 
a falling off in the school attendance, the people in 
the western part of the empire principally using Ger- 
man. These facts have been brought to the attention 
of the Government, and measures are to be adopted 
to increase educational facilities throughout all the 
Russias. The colleges of this extensive empire are 
said to be excellent, but the means of obtaining a 
common school education are very deficient. 


Wuat has been called the “ Bible War” in the 
schools of E{unter’s Point, L. I., has at last come to 
an end—if that be indeed the end of a war, while it 
puts a stop, for a time, to external conflict by super- 
ficial compromise, leaves animosity still alive in the 
hearts of the combatants. This controversy appears 
to us anything but creditable to either of the parties. 
The Catholics objected to the reading of the Bible in 
the schools; the Trustees, incited and indorsed by 
their ecclesiastical advisers, insisted. ‘The scholars 
were then put up by bad counselors to all sorts of 
brutal and rebellious resistance. Profane and ob- 
scene language was freely employed, and violence, 
even, was resorted to; until, at last, the intervention 
of the police became necessary. We are now in- 
formed that the matter has been settled by compromise. 
The Bible is still to be read in the schools, but the 
Catholic children are permitted to remain in an outer 
apartment until the perilous performance is con- 
cluded. Upon this both parties are jubilant over a 
victory assumed; and this fact might seem matter of 
congratulation were it not for a certain irresistible sus- 
picion that the cause for which both the parties 
profess to contend—the cause of true religion—has 
suffered defeat. 


An Oasis.—In the fall of 1861 Vineland, New 
Jersey, contained a few rude hamlets, but capital and 
enterprise were attracted there, and the comparatively 
barren soil has been made to blossom not only with 
roses, but with fruits and grains necessary for the 
subsistence of man. It now has 10,000 inhabitants, 
and is an intelligent, enterprising city, containing 
many fine buildings, stores, churches and schools, 
but not a single policeman patrols this city of ten 
thousand souls. Why? ‘The answer is at hand: it 
contains sot a single drinking saloon of any kind. 
No drunkenness, no crimes, no criminals, and no 
policemen, is the natural result.— Vindicator. 


SECRETARY ROBESON has issued another order 
against hazing at the Naval Academy, directing the 
dismissal of six, and the infliction of lesser punish- 
ment on others of the cadets who have been guilty of 
the “barbarous and ungentlemanlike practice.”” The 
Secretary states that the Academy shall be purified of 
the practice, “ by the dismissal, if necessary, of every 
cadet, to the very last,’’ who shall refuse obedience to 
the regulations on the subject. Among the hazing 
pastimes in vogue at Annapolis, was to take a 
“plebe,” or freshman, by the hair and pull him up 
and down by it, as though they were pumping. They 
are also stripped almost to nudity and made thus to 
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drill, and made singly and in a group to represent 
statuary. One “ plebe’”’ was made to sit on a float in 
the river and to put his head under water. 


HERE is a chance to make $1,000. The Boston 
Times says: Suppose it to be one hundred miles 
from Boston to Portland. A locomotive starts at 12 
o’clock from Boston, going fifty miles the first hour, 
twenty-five miles the second, twelve and a half miles 
the third, and so on each hour, traveling half the 
remaining distance, when will it reach the depot at 
Portland? A reward of $1,000 awaits any person 
who, by a mathematical calculation, can arrive at the 
exact hour. Why not make the offer $10,000? Even 
that will not “ bring the answer.” 

PRESENCE of mind and absence of body are two 
elements of great generalship. Marshal McMahon 
certainly has the former. When a colonel, he had 
an altercation on parade with an officer whom he 
threatened. The latter drew a pistol, took deliberate 
aim and fired. Fortunately the cap only snapped. 
With the utmost coolness McMahon said, “ Give that 
man fifteen days, salle de police, for having his arms 
out of order.” : 

Dur ING the Grand Duke Alexis’ walks through 
the Bridgeport cartridge factory the other day, he 
pointed to several working men and inquired of 
Governor Jewell, “ Are these men what you call the 
common people?” The Governor replied that they 
were a fair specimen of the working classes in this 
country. ‘But do youmean to say that these get 
into official position?” further asked the Imperial 
scion. ‘Perhaps not any of these men,” rejoined 
Governor Jewell; “but men of their class do; they 
are educated men, most of them—that is, they can all 
probably read and write, and most of them take and 
read the newspapers.” “ Do you know of any cases 
where such men have actually been elected to office ?”” 
again queried the curious Alexis. ‘O, certainly,” 
the Governor said; “I myself, worked in the shop as 
a tanner till I was twenty years of age;”’ and the 
announcement seemed to puzzle the Duke a good 
deal. Here was the Governor of a State, as well 
dressed and as well appearing as himself, who had 
actually worked in a shop, and this man was wel- 
coming him in behalf of a hundred thousand voters ; 
it was more of an enigma than the young man had 
ciphered on previously; but as he goes through the 
country he will ascertain, upon inquiring, that very 
many of the public men here have come direct’ from 
the workshop. In Massachusetts, where he is now 
visiting, Governor Claflin was a shoemaker, Senator 
Wilson was a cobbler also, and General Banks was 
a machinist.—//artford Courant. 

THE late “ Tad” Lincoln, by his firm teetotalism, 
gives a capital illustration of a father’s example in 
this respect. An exchange states of him that: * His 
moral firmaess may be well illustrated by the fact 
that while in Europe, where the custom of wine 
drinking is so common among boys, as well as men, 
he uniformly refused to taste or have anything to do 
with intoxicating liquors of any kind. He was a 
manly boy, having at an early age imbibed the 
moral qualities of his distinguished father, whose 
good counsel he had always cherished and adopted.” 

Gov. RANDOLPH, of New Jersey, as empowered by 
the State Legislature at its recent session, has ap- 
pointed a commission to examine the educational 
systems of other States and countries, with a view to 
developing and reporting a plan of free school educa- 
tion embodying the best features of the most success- 
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ful systems. Dr. McCosh and President Campbell, of | 
Rutgers, are members of the commission. 

FroM Japan we have the very interesting in- 
telligence that it is proposed to send twenty-one 
native young ladies, daughters of Daimois, to Amer- 
ica for the purpose of finishing their education. 
Ladies’ educational establishments will be on the 
gui vive. 

In order that the daughters of British post-masters 
may be made thoroughly conversant with the use of 
telegraphic instruments, apartments have been fitted 
up in the general telegraph office, London, where 
they will be instructed. 

A NOTION dealer in Charleston, S. C., lately ad- 
vertised for chinquapins, and a coon-skin firm in the | 
mountains soon overstocked him. He warted to 
write to the firm to stop, but couldn’t spell the word 
to save his life. So he just got mad and enclosed 
two chinquapins in a letter, and told them, “ Please | 
don’t send me any more of those things.” 

Tue Christian Vernacular Education Society, in 
England, printed last year 260,300 copies of school | 
hooks and periodicals, in seven of the principal lan- 
guages of India. Their circulation has been 303,152 | 
copies. 

‘THE New York £xfress declares that it does not 
exaggerate in saying that New York has thousands | 
of young men with good mothers and pure sisters, 
who, if their lives should be uncovered, could never | 
look those mothers and sisters in the face again. 

It is advantageous for all, sick or well, to mix | 
among strangers. It breaks upthe wearing monotony 
of home life; breaks up that stagnation of thought 
and feeling and emotion which attends a life of | 





sameness and inactivity. 

KINDNEsS.—Would you have influence with those 
who look to you for guidance and instruction? Bear | 
with you the law of kindness. Would you command 
their respect? Let your words, though they may 
inflict pain for a time, drop kindly from your lips. 

A POPULAR writer says: “It is as absurd to spend 
one’s life hoarding up millions of wealth, which the | 
possessor can never enjoy, as it would be to collect | 
and lay up in a storehouse sixty thousand mahogany 
chairs which were never intended to be used for the 
furniture of apartments, or eighty thousand pairs of 
trousers which were never intended to be worn.” 

Corton MATHER used to say there was a gentle- | 
man mentioned in the tgth chapter of Acts to whom | 
he was more deeply indebted than almost any other 
person, and that was the town clerk of Ephesus, | 
whose counsel was to do nothing rashly. 

A FEW days ago, a little girl in Ithaca, N. Y., 
just before she died, exclaimed: ‘“ Papa, take 
hold of my hand and help me across.” Her father 
had died two months before. 

A member of the London School Board writes in 
favor of the warming of school-rooms from the floor, 
as warm feet would be found to be a great stimulus 
to intellectual activity. 

Provision has been made in the public schools of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, for the instruction in German of 
all the children whose parents may desire it. 

The students of Corneil are sometimes promoted 
to doing professor duty rather early in their history. 
A junior has recently been made an instructor. 

A countryman visited a Boston hotel and wrote | 
after his name, “ P.O. P. S. F.C.” Here wasatitle | 
which none but himself understood, * Pray, my dear | 
what do all those letters stand 

Why, that’s my title.” “ Yes, | 


sir,” asked the clerk, 
for?” Stand for ! 
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sir, but what is your title?” “Why, sir, Professor 
of Psalmody and Schoolmaster from Connecticut.” 

A hardy seaman, who had escaped one of the recent 
shipwrecks upon our coast, was asked by a good lady 
how he felt when the waves broke over him. “ Wet, 
ma’am—very wet.” 

. In Hartford it is one of the duties of the police 
force to return truants to school, and during the past 
two months they report the return of 450 truants. 

A man has been arrested in New York for forging 
Allentown, Pa., school bonds, and endeavoring to 
sell them there. He proved to have been an old 
offender. 

In certain parts of Iowa cornis only 15 cents a 
bushel, and being much cheaper than wood, the in- 
habitants are buying it for fuel. 

An Evansville school-boy defined a lady to be “a 
growed-up girl, who doesn’t cuss nor swear,” 

A bill has been introduced into the Illinois Legis- 
lature prohibiting the sale of lottery tickets, and im- 
posing penealties on newspapers advertising them. 

The Russian Czar is said to have given up wine- 


| drinking and signed a temperance pledge. 


A man in Taunton, Mass., has been fined six dol- 
lars for spitting tobacco juice on a church carpet. 

During 1870 Philadelphia produced $10,000,000 
worth of carpets, $5,500,000 worth of prints, $3,000,- 
000 worth of silks, and other fabrics to the value of , 
$40,000,000, 

An English paper refersto the grizzly bears in the 
Allegheny mountains, 

Russia’s whiskey tax last year amounted to $100,- 
157,000. 

Some statist has discovered that in Holland more 


| money is spent for tobacco than for bread. 


[t is said that there are more brass bands in Penn- 
sylvania than in any other State in the Union. 

Everything in life worth having is wrestled for 
and acquired through severe labor and self-denial. 

The Ambassador from Burmah is coming to Eng- 


| land, and is the bearer of a gold necklace, weighing 


about ten pounds, a present for Queen Victoria. 


A modern thinker says that many people will be 
astonished, when they get to heaven, to find the 
angels laying no schemes to be made arch-angels. 

Numbers of Scotch emigrants are now settling in 
Minnesota, and are regarded as a valuable addition 
to the population of that State. 

The Bois de Boulogne, near Paris, is to be re- 
playted with trees fifteen years old. 

Sweden is preparing a polar exploring expedition, 


which is to start next spring. 


Why is Mexico like the globe? Because it has a 
revolution every twenty-four hours. 

Deer are quite numerous in the swamps and woods 
of South Jersey. 

The London Sfectator says, “ The notion of letting 
the people alone never enters a French stateman’s 
head.” 

The new Russian uniform is said to be the costliest 
ever worn by any army. 

Nevada county, California, is preparing to go into 


| the silk business on a large scale. 


The life insurance companies of the country have 
organized a bureau for interchanging reports of their 


| rejected applications. 


Boston spends thirty thousand dollars a year for 
music in her public schools, 

A reform school for girls has been established in 
New Jersey. 

Thirty Hindoos are studying law in London, 





